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PREFACE. 

In  the  year  1922  I  began  to  measure  buildings  of  different 
kinds  in  Halland ,  and  some  years  later  I  began  to  compare 
them  to  houses  in  other  provinces  in  the  South  of  Sweden  and  in 
Denmark.  I  published  »0m  torkhus  i  Syd-  och  Vdstsverige»  (On 
kilns  171  the  South  and  West  parts  of  Sweden )  tn  Goteborgs 
Kungl.  Veteiiskaps -  och  Vitterhets  Samhdlles  handl.  1933 ;  and 
there  I  had  compared  the  kilns  in  the  South  and  West  parts  of 
Sweden  to  some  similar  arrangements  in  farmers  houses  in 
Denmark.  At  the  same  time  I  began  to  study  the  threshing-floor 
constructions,  at  first  in  Halland ,  later  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  South  of  Sweden  and  in  Denmark ,  finally  in  the  North 
of  Sweden,  in  Norway  and  Finland  too.  From  Skane  and 
Demroark  I  found  several  notes  about  horse-skulls  buried  under 
the  threshing-floors  of  clay.  And  the  informarits  always  said 
that  the  reason  why  the  skulls  were  placed  there  was  to  get  a 
better  echo  when  threshing.  Some  folklorists  were  of  another 
opinion ,  believing  that  people  formerly  had  placed  the  horse- 
skulls  under  the  clay-floor  to  prevent  the  house  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  for  all  the  evil. 

N orth  of  Skane  in  Sweden  I  found  no  threshing-floors  made 
of  clay.  In  these  parts  of  Sweden  —  as  well  as  in  Norway  and 
Finland  —  they  were  always  built  of  woode7i  planks.  The  most 
interesting  details  I  found  in  the  South-west  part  of  Sweden, 
and  Halland  was,  perhaps,  the  mos<  interesting  province.  I 
had  a  large  and  fine  material  from  Halland ,  fewi  I  needed  ma- 
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terial  for  comparison  from  every  province  in  Sweden  and  some 
material  from  Norway  and  Finland.  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  a 
sum  from  Humanistiska  fonden  for  further  investigations  but 
had  to  travel  in  our  large  country  at  my  own  expense.  That  is 
why  it  lasted  several  years  before  I  was  able  to  % rnblish  the  result 
of  my  work. 

In  order  to  put  the  material  in  its  right  light  I  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  study  the  superstitious  methods  to  prevent  the  house  and  all 
its  inhabitants  from  the  evil.  Lunds  Universitets  Folklivsarkiv 
The  Folklore  Archive  of  the  University  of  Lund )  sent  off 
questions  to  their  informants ,  and  besides  I  studied  the  old 
material  in  question  in  Lurid  as  well  as  in  Nordiska  Museet , 
Stockholm ,  Landsmalsarkivet ,  ( The  Archive  for  Folklore 
and  Dialects )  Uppsala ,  and  Dansk  Folkemindesamling  ( The 
Danish  Folklore  Archive )  Copenhagen.  About  1935  I  had 
read  through  the  analogous  material  in  Vastsvenska  Folltminnes- 
arkivet  ( The  Folkloristic  Archive  of  West  Sweden)  in  Gothen- 
burgh  and  had  made  excerpts  there.  A  large  part  of  the  material 
from  Finland ,  noted  in  Swedish ,  is  published  in  »Finlands 
Svenska  Folkdiktning »  ( The  Swedish  Folklore  of  Finland ),  an 
important  record  of  folklore,  published  in  many  volumes, 
where  the  material  here  dealt  with  is  found  in  vol.  VII.  Sean 
O'  Suilleabhain,  archivist  at  the  large  Irish  Folklore  Commission, 
Dublin,  send  me  a  copy  of  his  interesting  paper,  Foundation 
Sacrifices,  with  a  great  number  of  examples  from  different 
parts  of  Ireland.  I  have  received  a  lot  of  information  from 
friends  and  colleagues,  and  I  have  had  the  favour  to  get 
material  from  above  mentioned  archives  to  the  archive  in  Var- 
bergs  Museum. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all  the  above 
mentioned  institutions. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  many  of  my  colleagues  and  friends 
for  fruitful  contributions  to  the  debate  on  the  problems  here 
dealt  with ,  for  informations  and  help.  I  ivill  mention  especially 
Doctor  Greta  Arwidsson,  Visby,  Doctor  Reidar  Christiansen, 
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Oslo ,  Professor  Sigurd  Erixon ,  Stockholm ,  mr  II.  P.  Hansen , 
Director  of  the  museum ,  Herning ,  mr  Arne  Ludvig  sen,  Archi¬ 
tect  at  the  open  air  museum ,  Lyngby ,  Denmark,  Doktor  Axel 
Steensberg,  Copenhagen ,  Doctor  Hilmar  Stigum ,  Oslo,  mr 
Sean  O’ Suilleabhain,  Archivist,  Dublin,  Professor  Sigfrid 
Svensson,  Lund,  Professor  C.  W.  von  Sydow,  Lund,  mr  Kai 
Uldall ,  Director  of  the  open  air  museum ,  Lyngby,  Denmark, 
miss  Ingegard  Vallin,  Director  of  Boras  Museum ,  Boras,  and 
Doctor  Kustaa  Vilkuna,  Helsingfors. 

This  paper  was  written  in  July  1948,  and  on  August  20th  I 
had  the  favour  to  read  a  shortened  paper  on  the  object  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Anthropological  and  Ethnological 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Brussel,  and  afterwards  some 
members  of  the  Congress  communicated  some  informations  to 
me. 

Finally  I  will  express  my  gratitude  to  Doctor  Karin  Johans¬ 
son,  Halmstad ,  Doctor  August  Peterson,  Gothenburg  and  miss 
Hanna  Bostin,  Varberg ,  ivho  have  read  this  paper  in  proof. 

November  16th  1948 

Varbergs  slott  ( the  Castle  of  Varberg ) 

Albert  Sandklef., 


Wedged  floor  constructions. 

Variations  from  Holland  to  Oland  in  Sweden. 


The  oldest  outbuildings  in  the  North  of  Halland  are  built 
in  section  plank  wall  construction  of  oldfashioned  type.  They 
did  not  use  a  real  socle,  but  placed  a  groundsill  of  oak,  about 
2 — 3  inches  thick  on  stones  laid  on  the  ground;  sometimes 
a  little  thicker  than  the  plank  wall  above  it.  On  the  ground¬ 
sill  wall  posts  are  risen,  and  they  are  bound  together  with 
tie-beams,  often  let  down  in  the  wall  posts.  In  every  wall 
post  broad  grooves  are  carved,  where  the  sections  of  wall 
planks  are  let  in.  The  wall  posts  are  never  tapped  in  the  sill 
but  riding  on  it,  being  much  thicker  than  the  sill.  In  order 
to  stiffen  the  wall  there  are  stays  between  the  sill  and  the 
wall  post.  The  sills  are  lengthened  in  the  simplest  way  and 
are  kept  in  place  by  means  of  the  wall  posts  riding  on  it. 
Inside  the  houses  there  are  posts  standing  on  cross-ground¬ 
sills,  the  posts  supporting  the  ridge-tree.  These  posts  are 
called  mesula  (  =  the  middle  post). 

Over  the  ridge  they  hung  spars,  and  transversely  the 
spars  they  laid  laths,  where  the  straw  thatch  is  fastened. 

The  mesula  is  known  from  the  North  of  Halland,  from  Vas- 
tergotland,  from  Jylland  and  parts  of  Fyen  in  Denmark  and 
from  Oland  and  Gotland. 
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The  parts  of  the  barn  where  hay  and  corn  were  preser¬ 
ved  had  no  floor  but  the  bare  ground. 

In  stables  for  cows  and  horses  they  used  to  have  a  hard 
floor  of  clay,  of  stone  or  of  oak  planks;  sometimes  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  three  sorts  of  floor  in  the  same  house. 

The  threshing-floor  was  made  of  fir-plank  north  of  Skane 
in  Sweden.  It  was  constructed  very  carefully  so  that  the 
grain  should  not  fall  through.  But  sometimes  the  weather 
was  wet,  and  sometimes  it  was  dry,  and  the  floor-planks 
could  be  too  dry,  and  then  some  grain  could  fall  in  between. 
To  prevent  such  an  accident  the  floor-planks  were  laid  late¬ 
rally  movable,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  middle  girder  under 
the  floor  there  were  hacks,  and  between  the  hacks  and  the 
planks  they  placed  wedges  by  means  of  which  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  wedge  the  planks  together.  The  ends  of  the  planks 
were  placed  on  beams  with  L-like  intersections,  and  the 
outmost  plank  of  the  floor  was  cut  in  the  same  way,  with 
L-like  intersection,  and  it  was  called  lovdrj ,  Togvarg’,  (the 
wolf  of  the  threshing-floor),  or  losko ,  ’logsko’  (shoe).  —  These 
constructions  are  common  in  the  North  of  Halland,  in  the 
West  of  Vastergotland,  and  in  Hisingen  north  of  Gfothen- 
burgh. 

But  in  the  Middle  part  of  Halland  we  meet  other  con¬ 
structions.  Instead  of  that  L-like  intersection  we  find  a  nar¬ 
row  beam  fastened  to  the  sill  by  large  nails,  and  upon  this 
narrow  beam  the  ends  of  the  floor-planks  are  placed.  But  the 
outmost  plank  of  the  floor  is  cut  with  that  L-like  intersec¬ 
tion. 

We  always  find  a  low  wall  all  along  the  threshing-floor, 
and  it  is  always  made  of  planks  or  boards.  At  the  ends  of 
the  walls,  joined  to  the  external  wall,  there  are  wall  posts 
with  those  carved  grooves  where  the  wall  planks  of  the  low 
wall  are  let  in.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  low  wall  there  is 
always  a  wall  post  riding  on  that  outmost  floor-plank  with 
the  L-like  intersection,  also  the  lowest  wallplank  in  the  low 
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Fig.  1.  Section-wall-plank  construction  in  section.  Hallen, 
Rya,  Frillesas,  Halland,  Sweden.  Translation  of  technical 
terms.  From  above:  Sparre:  spar  or  rafter.  Lakte:  lath. 
Tvarband:  cross-tie-beam.  Hammarband:  tie-beam.  Stol- 
pe:  wall-post.  Skiftesplankor:  planks.  Syll:  sill. 
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wall  along  the  threshing-floor.  Then  if  the  floor  is  driven 
together  by  the  wedge,  the  low  wall  must  follow. 

But  in  the  parts  of  Vastergotland,  »De  sju  haraderna», 
’The  Seven  Hundreds’,  where  the  outbuildings  are  built  in 
the  corner  timbering  technique,  the  threshing-floors  are 
movable  while  the  walls  are  not. 

From  Redvag,  Alvsborgs  lan,  Vastergotland,  I  have 
noted  some  examples  of  threshing-floors,  built  of  large  tim¬ 
ber,  with  one  of  the  1owt  walls  stationary,  the  other  movable 
and  leaning  against  a  fixed  post.  Between  this  post  and  the 
outmost  floor-plank,  the  »logvarg»,  the  wedges  are  placed. 
The  floor-planks  stick  out  through  the  exterior  walls  and 
are  cut  flush  with  the  wall.  It  is  only  in  the  North  of  Halland 
and  in  Mark,  Vast  erg  orl  and,  that  they  use  beams  with  L-like 
intersections  where  the  ends  of  the  floor-planks  are  placed, 
inside  the  exterior  walls.  In  the  East  of  Smaland  and  South 
of  Halland  the  ends  of  the  planks  are  placed  on  a  beam  fas¬ 
tened  inside  the  wall.  In  other  places  in  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Finland  the  floor-planks  stick  out  through  the  walls. 

In  the  North  of  Halland  and  in  Mark’s  harad,  (hundred) 
in  Vastergotland  we  meet  another  ethnographical  element, 
bound  to  this  district.  The  doors  do  not  open  outwards  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  North,  but  form  two  sliding-boards, 
ended  about  two  feet  short  of  the  floor.  The  sliding-boards 
are  sliding  in  a  rabbet-ledge,  fastened  to  the  wall  by  wood¬ 
en  nails.  Outside  the  sliding-boards  there  is  placed  a  stone 
for  the  thresher  when  stepping  across  the  two  feet  high 
threshold. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Northern  countries  there  are  doors  or 
shutters  on  hinges.  They  are  usually  two  or  three  feet  high 
and  about  two  feet  short  of  the  floor. 

In  Nassjo  hembygdsmuseum  (regional-history  museum) 
is  an  outbuilding  from  Lovhult,  N.  Solberga,  4  km  east  of 
Nassjo.  I  have  taken  the  measure  of  the  threshing-floor 
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inifrJn 

ANDREAS  HANSSONS ,  M  ALLEN , RYA , FRI LLESAS . 

Vorberq  i Juni  I9M1 

y2a** 

Fig.  2.  The  section-wall-plank  construction,  repr.  in  Fig.  1, 
Detail  of  the  facade. 


in  the  building,  and  I  have  visited  the  place  where  the  build¬ 
ing  originally  was  erected.  The  ends  of  the  floor-planks 
do  not  stick  out  through  the  wall,  nor  do  they  rest  on  a 
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beam  with  L-like  intersection,  but  in  order  to  hinder  the  grain 
to  fall  down  through  the  floor  there  are  several  boards  pla¬ 
ced  across  the  floor-planks  along  the  wall.  The  outmost  floor- 
plank  was,  however,  cut  with  L-like  intersections  and  was 
also  the  lowest  wall-plank  in  the  low  wall  along  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor.  This  »logvarg»  is  the  easternmost  I  have  found 
in  Sweden.  And  I  have  not  met  it  further  north  than  in 
the  middle  of  Vastergotland.  But  Sigurd  Erixon  found  one 
as  far  north  as  in  Vastmanland. 

An  old  farmer,  Carl  Anders  Nilsson,  born  in  1851  at  S. 
Malen,  Nassjo  socken  (parish)  told  me  that  in  his  youth  they 
had  an  outmost  floor-plank  with  L-like  intersection  on  every 
farm-yard  in  this  part  of  Sweden.  »A  sa  hade  en  vagga  a 
driva  ihop  golvet  ma»  said  the  old  man  (and  so  they  had 
wedges  to  wedge  the  floor-planks  in  their  place). 

The  farmer  Lage  Karlsson,  nr  7  Brottorp,  N.  Mockleby, 
Oland,  is  the  owner  of  an  outbuilding  with  a  threshing- 
floor,  where  the  floor-planks  are  wedged  in  their  places,  and 
where  a  heavy  plank,  called  »spannare»  (stretcher)  is  pla¬ 
ced  between  the  wedge  and  the  low  wall  along  the  floor. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulricehamn,  Vastergotland,  I 
have  noted  a  »logvarg»  (floor-plank  with  L-like  intersection) 
made  as  late  as  1914. 

In  the  South  of  Sweden,  near  the  north  boundary  of 
Skane  we  still  find  threshing-floors  which  are  wedged  in 
their  places,  but  .the  arrangements  are  more  simple,  and 
they  have  no  »logvarg». 


Fig.  3.  Section  through  a  threshing-floor.  Tolo,  Halland,  Sweden. 
Technical  terms:  As:  ridgetree.  Sparre:  spar  or  rafter.  Lakte:  Lath. 
Sula:  middle  post.  Hammarband:  tiebeam.  Skiftesplanka:  wall  plank. 
Stotta:  prop.  Logbalk:  the  low  wall  along  the  threshing-floor. 
Logtilde:  floorplanks.  Logvarg:  the  outmost  plank  of  the  floor,  cut 
with  L-like  intersection  and  also  the  lowest  plank  of  the  low  wall.  It 
is  called  logvarg,  which  means:  »the  wolf  of  the  threshing-floor.»  Vagge: 
wedge.  Ree:  girger.  Stengrund:  stone  foundation. 
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The  cottage  from  Grimmatorp,  Orkened,  Skane  (now  at 
Broby  hembygdsmuseum  —  open  air  museum)  seems  to 
be  an  outbuilding  about  150  years  old.  There  are  three 
beams  under  the  threshing-floor,  and  there  are  wedges  in 
both  ends  of  every  beam.  At  the  end  is  a  stopper,  and  be¬ 
tween  this  stopper  and  the  outmost  floor-plank  are  the 
wedges.  At  both  ends  of  the  low  walls  along  the  floor 
there  stands  a  wallpost,  movable  by  the  wedges.  The  ends 
of  the  floor-planks  stick  out  through  the  walls. 

According  to  Pehr  Johnson,  Broby,  these  arrangements 
were  common  only  north  of  Broby.  To  the  South  of  Broby 
they  had  no  wedges  at  all. 

According  to  my  friend  Arne  Ludvigsen,  the  open  air 
museum,  Lyngby,  Denmark,  they  usually  have  floor  of  clay 
in  Denmark.  But  in  Romo,  Vastjylland  and  Laso  they  have 
floors  made  of  plank.  No  wedges  are  used.  They  have  a  sort 
of  moulding  fastened  with  nails  along. the  walls. 

North  of  Sweden ,  Nonvay  and  Finland. 

On  Skansen  —  the  large  open  air  museum  of  Sweden  — 
we  observe  the  difference  between  the  North  and  the  South 
of  Sweden  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floors.  All  sorts  of  outbuildings  in  the  Northern  parts 
of  Sweden  are  constructed  with  wedged  plank-floors.  The 
wedge  is  usually  placed  between  two  floor-planks,  and  the 
wedged  chink  between  these  planks  is  covered  by  a  small 
board. 

The  long  threshing-floors,  »langlogarna»,  in  the  North 
of  Sweden  are  invented,  together  with  the  threshing-trucks, 
«troskvagnar»,  (a  sort  of  rolls  with  wooden  nails,  rolling  over 
the  sheaves)  by  the  Swedish  doctor  Magnus  Stridsberg,  Harno- 
sand.1  Another  Swedish  doctor,  Pehr  Hellzen,  Harnosand, 


1  Gosta  Berg:  »Stundande  skordar  modornas  lon».  (Fatabu- 
ren  1932)  (Cf  Vasterbotten  1931  and  1932). 
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B'ORDESSONS  ,  SANDS30BACKA  .TOLO. 


Vorbcrg  i  j  uli  19^2. 


Fig.  4.  Plan  over  and  section  through  a  threshing-floor.  Tolo,  Halland, 
Sweden.  Technical  terras:  Tilde:  floor-planks.  Logvarg:  (see  Fig.  3)  Kilar: 
wedges.  Sula:  middle  post.  Logbalk:  low  wall  along  the  threshing-floor. 
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invented  a  round  threshing-floor  with  conical  rolls  in  the 
truck,  driven  round  the  floor  without  turn.2 

These  threshing-floors  from  the  North  of  Sweden  are, 
however,  of  no  interest  for  my  purpose. 

According  to  Reidar  Th.  Christiansen  and  Hilmar  Sti- 
gum  in  Oslo  they  had  plank-floors  without  wedges  in  Nor¬ 
way. 

According  to  Kustaa  Vilkuna,  Helsingfors,  there  are 
threshing-floors  only  in  the  Southwest  of  Finland.  In  the 
Eastern  parts  of  Finland  they  are  drying  and  threshing  the 
grain  in  the  kiln,  »ria».  The  floor-planks  were  tongued  toge¬ 
ther  with  strips  of  hard  wood,  so  that  the  grain  should  not 
fall  through.  But  usual  match-hoards  seem  not  to  have 
been  used  in  old  times.  Kustaa  Vilkuna  writes  to  me: 

»There  are  no  detailed  investigations  made  about  floor 
constructions  in  Finland.  I  suppose  that  usual  match-boards 
are  later  than  those  with  a  similar  groove  in  every  plank 
and  a  free  tongue  to  stick  in  the  grooves.  That  fixed  tongue 
on  the  matchboard  is  called  pontti  <  Swedish  spont.  In  Ta- 
vastland,  Finland,  there  is  a  strange  word  (verb)  siristaa, 
’wedge  the  floor  tight’.  In  many  districts  we  find  old  kilns 
and  sometimes  sheds  for  corn  with  the  above  mentioned 
grooves  in  every  plank  and  a  free  tongue  to  stick  in  the 
grooves.  The  grooves  are  called  ura  or  kuurto ,  and  the  free 
tongue  kara. 

Sometimes  they  made  floor  in  the  kilns  with  a  large 
groove  with  semicircular  intersection  in  every  plank  in  the 
floor.  Filling  the  grooves  with  bands  of  straw  they  had  a 
tight  floor.  Such  floors  I  have  seen  in  Satakunta  and  Ta- 
vastland.» 


2  Pehr  Hellzen:  Beskrifning  pa  de  i  Norrland  brukeliga 
Troskwaltar  med  Kuggar.  (Sami,  af  Ron  o.  Afhandl.  ror- 
Landtbruket,  som  till  Kongl.  Vet.  Ac.  blifvit  ingifne.  T.  IV.) 
(Sthlm.  1783). 
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olssons  i  nackh'alie,  spannarp 


Vtjrbery  ,  juh 

Fig.  5.  Section  through  a  threshing-floor.  Nackhalle,  Spannarp,  Hal- 
land,  Sweden.  Technical  terms:  Poll:  ledgers,  laid  cross-wise  over  the 
top  of  the  thatched  roof.  Ryggning:  the  final  coat  of  the  top  of  the 
roof.  For  this  purpose  they  used  seaweed.  Ryggas:  ridge-tree.  Sax: 
roof-truss.  Sparre:  spar  or  rafter.  Lakt:  lath.  Kvist:  twig,  with  which 
the  straw  is  sewn  to  the  laths.  Tvarband:  Cross-tie-beam.  Bandtra: 
tie-beam.  Skjutlucka:  (opening  for)  the  slidingboard,  used  as  entrance- 
door  to  the  threshing-floor. 
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From  Virino  parish  in  the  West  part  of  Finland  Vilkuna 
has  sent  me  a  picture  of  a  wedged  plank-floor  in  an  outbuild¬ 
ing,  used  as  threshing-floor. 

According  to  my  friend  Vilkuna  the  West-Swedish  »log- 
va,rg»  is  not  known  in  Finland. 

The  very  heavy  and  thick  floor-planks  in  Finland  seem 
to  be  unnaturally  large,  and  we  must  ask  for  the  reason.  I 
think  it  was  formerly  a  custom  in  some  parts  of  Finland 
that  the  horses  trampled  out  the  grain.  And  so  the  floor 
had  to  be  strong. 
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Fig.  6.  Part  of  a  section  through  an  outbuilding  with  the 
end  of  the  threshing-floor,  and  with  part  of  the  roof.  Nack- 
halle,  Spannarp,  Halland,  Sweden. 

Technical  terms:  Sparre:spar  or  rafter.  Sax:roof-truss.  Dubbe: 
wooden  nail.  Bandtra:  tie-beam.  Skjutlucka:  slidingboard. 
Stolpe:  wall  post.  Skifte:  section  wall  plank.  Toftsten: 
ground-stone. 


Half  timber  work  and  clay  floor. 


We  have  dealt  with  several  strange  constructions  to 
hinder  the  grain  from  falling  through  the  threshing-floor, 
especially  in  houses  built  in  section  plank  wall  constructions. 
In  the  corner  timber  constructed  outbuildings  the  arrange¬ 
ments  are  more  simple,  but  nevertheless  they  think  of  how 
to  hinder  the  grain  to  fall  through  the  floor. 

In  Skane  (in  Sweden)  and  in  Denmark  we  meet  another 
very  tight  floor:  the  clay  floor.  But  here  we  have  another 
wall  construction,  the  half  timber  work. 

From-Brodakra,  Ysby,  Halland  I  have  noted  the  follow¬ 
ing  on  building  houses  in  half  timber  work. 

Close  on  the  earth,  or  sometimes  on  some  separate  sto¬ 
nes,  the  ground-sills  are  placed.  Here  the  sills  are  large  with 
square  intersections,  and  the  wall  posts  are  tapped  in  the 
sills.  Opposite  the  wall  post,  on  the  other  wall  of  the  house, 
they  fix  another  wall  post  and  connect  them  with  a  beam 
across  the  house.  The  wall  posts  are  tapped  in  the  beams. 
Across  these  beams  along  the  wall  they  place  another  beam. 
At  the  middle  of  the  wall  posts  (the  half  height)  they  tapped 
a  smaller  beam,  called  »16sholt».  After  having  raised  the  roof 
they  were  ready  to  build  the  walls.  They  had  much  clay  wor¬ 
ked  by  oxen,  driven  round  and  round  for  the  whole  day. 
Or  else  they  used  horses,  riding  round  in  the  clay.  At  the  same 
time  they  cut  a  groove  on  the  upper  side  of  the  sill  and  of 
the  »losholt»,  and  on  the  under-side  of  the  »16sholt»  and  of 
the  under-side  of  that  beam  along  the  wall  they  bored  holes. 
Between  the  sill  and  the  »losholt»  and  between  the  »losholt» 
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N.B.  the  wedge.  4.  The  floor  is  laid  on  beams  N,B.  »urtag  for  stalstrangar»  =  notches  for  the  buckled  strings  of  steel. 
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and  the  upper  beam  along  the  wall  they  placed  stakes.  Round 
the  stakes  they  wrapped  winded  ropes  of  straw.  Then  two 
men,  one  inside  and  one  outside  the  wall,  began  to  daub  the 
clay  on  the  straw-wrapped  stakes.  At  last  they  daubed  on 
the  outside  with  some  lime-mortar. 

In  addition  to  this  construction  they  daubed  clay  on  watt¬ 
led  walls.  This  construction  is  usual  in  Denmark  too. 

Ake  Campbell  describes  in  »Skanska  bygder»3  the  half 
timber  work  houses  in  Skane,  and  he  quotes  only  material 
from  c.  1650 — 1750.  We  find  the  constructions  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

H.  Zangenberg  in  his  »Landbrugsbygninger» 4  gives  many 
valuable  informations  about  the  history  of  the  building  in 
Denmark.  He  underlines  that  the  half  timber  work  displays 
several  characteristics,  showing  backwards  to  ancient  times. 
In  its  most  primitive  form  the  half  timber  work,  according 
to  Zangenberg,  had  wall  posts  buried  in  the  earth  and  later 
placed  on  round  or  level  stones.  At  last  they  began  to  use 
ground-sill,  a  change  Zangenberg  believed  came  from  the 
south. 

In  prehistoric  times  all  floors  —  or  perhaps  we  rather 
may  say  bottoms  —  were  made  of  clay,  or,  sometimes,  of 
stone.  In  the  barns  they  had  only  the  bare  earth  as  bottom 
(floor).  As  it  was  of  importance  that  the  grain  should  not  be 
squandered,  they  had  to  use  worked  clay  for  the  threshing- 
floor. 

We  have  still  several  old  buildings  in  the  South  Sweden 
and  in  Denmark,  where  bottoms  of  earth,  stone  or  clay  are  to 
be  seen.  In  the  old  cottage  Yippentorpet,  Ysby,  Halland 


3  Ake  Campbell:  Skanska  bygder  under  forra  halften  a v  1700- 

talet.  Ak.  avh.  Upps.  1928)  Pag.  216. 

4  H.  Zangenberg:  Landbrugsbygninger.  (Det  danske  Land- 

brugs  Historie.  Udg.  ved  K.  Hansen.  Kbhn  1925.  H.  8.) 
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Fig.  8.  Detail  of  the  threshing-floor.  Alekulla,  Vastergotland,  Sweden. 
Compare  with  Fig.  7:  2. 

Perspective  drawing.  The  corner  of  the  threshing-floor  with  the 
wedge  and  the  broad  notch  for  the  outmost  floorplanks.  N.B.  the 
notch  is  drawn  too  high  in  order  to  make  the  construction  clear  to  the 
reader. 


there  is  a  stone-floor  in  one  part  of  the  dwelling-house.5  When 
breaking  down  old  houses  they  often  find  floors  or  bottoms 
of  worked  clay  or  of  earth  under  later  plank-floors.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  of  course,  had  to  be  placed  without  connection  to  the 
walls  or  sills,  laid  inside  the  sills.  The  wooden  floor  thus 
being  secondary  to  the  house,  we  always  find  such  floors 
without  connection  to  the  sills  and  the  walls. 


5  Albert  Sandklef:  Om  bondgardarna  och  Hallands  kultur- 
geografi.  (Var  Bvgd  1939.  Especially  the  drawing  of  the 
plan  p.  54). 
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The  wooden  floors  became  more  frequent  and  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  stone,  earth  and  clay  were  soon  forgotten. 

Campbell  quotes  in  Skanska  bygder,  p.  222  an  old  docu¬ 
ment  from  1740,  where  we  find  the  words:  »logbotten  av  ler» 
(bottom  of  clay).  And  Carl  von  Linne,  in  Skanska  resan, 
mentioned  the  »floors  of  hard  packed  clay».6 

As  regards  to  Great  Britain  I  will  quote  an  interesting 
work  by  Hennell:  The  threshing-floor  was  sometimes  merely 
of  hard  beaten  earth,  chalk  and  clay,  or  clay  and  cow-dung; 
occasionally  it  was  of  stone,  but  in  the  best  barns  oak  or 
elm  planks  were  used,  tongued  together  with  strips  of  iron, 
so  that  the  grain  should  not  fall  trough.  Lombardy  poplar 
was  a  wood  which  was  recommended  for  this  purpose,  as 
being  proof  against  the  gnawing  of  rats  and  mice.  The 
barndoor  was  made  in  two  parts  which  opened  outwards 
and  ended  two  or  three  feet  short  of  the  ground.  The. lower 
portion  could  be  closed  with  a  partition  called  the  rack, 
which  slid  into  grooves  at  either  side,  so  that  the  doors 
could  be  opened  to  admit  light  and  air  without  making  the 
threshing-floor  immediately  accessible  to  the  whole  farm¬ 
yard  population.))7 


6  Carl  Linnaei  Skanska  resa  —  —  —  forrattad  ar  1749.  (Lund 

1874,  2.  ed.)  Old  pag.  106. 

7  T.  Hennell:  Change  in  the  farm.  (Cambridge  1934)  Pag.  170 — 

171. 
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Fig.  9.  Plan  and  section  of  threshing-floor.  Liared,  Vastergotland, 
Sweden. 


The  threshing-floor  as  sound-board. 

Arrangements  on  the  clay-bottoms. 

Etnologiska  Undersokningen  (The  Ethnological  Investi¬ 
gation)  at  Nordiska  Museet  and  Lunds  Universitets  Folk- 
livsarkiv  (The  Archive  of  Folklore  at  the  University  of 
Lund)  instituted  inquiries  for  traditions  on  the  threshing- 
floors,  on  threshing  and  the  folklore  belonging  to  this  cate¬ 
gory.  The  answers  are  of  great  importance  and  give  many 
valuable  informations. 

I  will  begin  with  the  material  from  Denmark  and  from 
the  south  district  of  Skane,  where  they  used  to  have  clay- 
bottoms  for  threshing. 

The  following  is  from  Hoor,  Frosta,  Skane:  »Logarna 
(threshing-floors)  are  here  built  together  with  other  build¬ 
ings  in  the  yard,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and 
if  the  farmyard  was  large  enough  they  had  two  or  three 
threshing-bottoms,  where  they  were  threshing.  The  walls  in 
the  buildings  are  daubed  with  clay,  and  they  are  build  in 
half  timber  work.  The  rye  was  threshed  on  one  bottom, 
»ruloen»,  Sw.  raglogen,  often  by  a  hired  thresher;  corn  sown 
in  the  spring  was  threshed  in  another  larger  bottom,  often 
by  the  owner  and  his  family.  Besides  they  had  a  little  bot¬ 
tom  for  the  pea,  near  the  sheephouse,  because  the  sheep  eat 
the  pea-straw.  At  least  in  the  larger  farm-yards  they  used 
to  place  djapannor ,  ’skulls  of  horses’,  just  under  the  clay 
in  every  corner  of  the  bottom,  in  order  to  get  a  better  echo 
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Fig.  10.  Plan  of  the  north-west  corner  and  of  one  corner  post  of  the 
church  of  Greenstead,  Essex,  England.  Repr.  from  Emil  Eckhoff: 
Svenska  stavkyrkor.  Stockholm  1914 — 1916.  Pag.  68. 

N.B.  the  construction:  the  comer  post  with  the  L-like  intersection, 
like  the  logvarg  at  the  West-Swedish  threshingfloors.  Compare 
Fig.  9.  - —  We  may  observe  that  there  are  similar  grooves  in  every 
post  and  a  free  tongue  to  stick  in  the  grooves.  Compare  this  with  the 
construction  of  threshing-floors  and  kiln-floors  in  Finland.  See  Fig.  14 
and  17.  Kustaa  Vilkuna  says  that  such  constructions  with  a  free 
tongue  to  stick  in  the  grooves  are  older  than  those  with  usual  match¬ 
boards.  It  seems  tome  that  we  have  a  fine  material  to  prove  Yilkuna’s 
thesis  in  the  construction  of  the  old  wooden  churches,  especially  the 
church  of  Greenstead,  where  the  wall  posts  or  standing  wall  planks 
are  connected  with  free  tongues.  And  this  construction  is  without 
doubt  original,  as  Eckhoff  has  stated.  —  I  think  it  would  be  super¬ 
erogatory  work  to  deal  with  the  age  of  the  church  of  Greenstead. 

while  threshing,  being  more  nimble  to  work.  The  hollow 
skulls  were  said  to  produce  a  special  echo,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  superstition  in  the  custom.  I  have  never  seen  how 
the  skulls  were  placed,  but  they  sometimes  placed  skulls  in 
the  gateway  too,  in  order  to  get  a  louder  sound  there. »8 

In  another  note  from  N.  Asbo,  Kvidinge  the  informant 
tells  us  that  five  horse-skulls  were  found  in  the  bottom  of 
a  loge  (threshing-bottom)  one  hundred  years  old.  People 


8  LUF  10160. 
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say  that  the  skulls  were  placed  there  to  make  it  more 
nimble  to  thresh  with  the  flail. 9 

From  Vemmenhog,  Svenstorp,  Skane,  there  is  a  note 
that  50  years  ago  in  an  old  farmyard  an  old  man  said:  »I 
think  there  are  o^apanwor(horse-skulls)  buried  here,  there  is 
an  echo  when  you  drive  through  the  gateway. »  From  the 
same  place  there  is  a  note  that  they  used  to  bury  horse- 
skulls  as  well  under  the  threshingbottom  as  under  the  gate¬ 
way.  10 

A  man  born  in  1858  tells  the  following  from  Fars,  Sovde, 
Skane:  »ln  Sovde  and  Vasterstad  they  have  threshing- 
bottoms  made  of  clay.  When  breaking  up  old  such  bottoms 
they  have  found  skulls  just  under  the  ground.  The  skulls 
are  placed  there  in  order  to  get  a  special  sound  when  thresh¬ 
ing  with  the  flail.  When  the  informant  was  a  little  boy  his 
father  broke  up  his  threshing-bottom.  Then  they  found  sever¬ 
al  skulls  —  the  informant  had  forgotten  the  number  —  and 
they  were  the  skulls  of  dogs  and  calves.))* 11 

We  have  a  note  from  Fars,  Loves  tad,  Skane  on  an  old 
iron  pot  placed  under  the  ground  in  the  threshing-bottom  so 
that  the  sound  should  be  intensified  when  the  flail  beat  the 
bottom.12 

And  we  have  similar  notes  from  Denmark. 

My  friend  Kai  Uldall  writes  to  me  that  the  custom  is 
known  all  over  Denmark.  In  Denmark  they  used  skulls  of 
horses  as  well  as  iron  pots  under  the  threshingbottom. 

My  friend  Axel  Steensberg  has  told  me  how  they  used 
to  fill  up  with  sacks  along  the  walls  in  the  room  to  make 
the  threshing-bottom  tight.  And  to  make  a  better  sound 
when  threshing  they  placed  horse-skulls  under  the  ground. 
Steensberg  never  heard  why  it  had  to  be  skulls  of  horses,  and 

9  LUF  10055. 

10  LUF  10066. 

11  EU  19959. 

12  LUF  35699. 
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Fig.  11.  In  the  middle  of  Halland,  Sweden,  are  the  ends  of  the  floor 
planks  never  resting  on  a  beam  cut  with  Ldike  intersection,  but 
placed  on  a  narrow  beam  fastened  to  the  sill  by  large  nails  of  wood. 
Larsagard,  Lustorp.  Koinge,  Halland,  Sweden. 

lie  did  not  believe  it  to  be  necessary.  But  he  points  out  that 
the  skulls  of  horses  are  larger  than  skulls  of  other  domestic 
animals,  and  so,  he  thinks,  they  ought  to  give  better  sound 
and  echo,  and  besides  the  horseskulls  would  be  stored  up 
by  the  flayer  (Sw.  and  Dan.  ’rackare’). 

In  Skattegraveren  Evald  Tang  Kristensen  gives  us  some 
good  informations.  In  the  January — June-copy  1886  a 
clergyman  in  Paby  near  Kolding  asks  the  readers  of  Skat¬ 
tegraveren  if  they  know  about  horse-skulls  under  threshing- 
bottoms.  They  hade  broken  up  the  threshing-bottom  at 
the  parsonage,  and  then  they  had  found  a  skull  of  a  horse 
under  the  ground.  The  clergyman’s  thresher  then  told  them 
how  they  formerly  used  to  place  horse-skulls  under  the 
threshing-bottom.  The  thresher  had  been  occupied  in  work¬ 
ing  with  laying  a  threshing-bottom  for  a  farmer.  Then  he 
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had  said  to  the  farmer:  now  we  ought  to  have  a  horse-skull 
to  place  under  the  ground  so  that  the  bottom  should  become 
more  »klingert» (sounding,  tinkling)  when  threshing.  It  used  to 
be  done  for  the  threshers  sake,  and  it  had  no  other  meaning.13 

In  the  next  copy  of  Skattegraveren  there  was  a  woman 
giving  an  answer.  In  her  home  district  it  was  a  common 
custom  to  place  horsepander ,  horse-skulls  (or  properly  speak¬ 
ing:  the  forehead  of  the  horse-skull,  in  the  meaning  that 
the  fore-head  of  the  skull  is  to  be  turned  upward)  under  the 
clay  in  the  threshing-bottoms,  one  skull  in  each  of  the  four 
corners.  The  purpose  was  to  make  the  bottom  »klingert». 
The  informant’s  brother  had  once  taken  part  in  breaking- 
up  an  old  threshingbottom,  and  then  they  found  an  iron  pot 
with  the  bottom  upward,  just  under  the  ground.  It  was 
placed  there  instead  of  a  horse-skull. 14 

One  more  answer  occured  later  on.  A  man  from  Borup  wro¬ 
te  that  in  1855  or  1856,  when  lying  a  threshing  bottom  in 
J telling  they  took  the  skull  and  some  other  bones  after  an  old 
horse.  The  skull  and  the  bones  were  placed  under  the  bottom, 
and  they  said  it  was  done  »so  that  the  floor  should  sing». 15 

In  the  following  copy  of  Skattegraveren  there  is  pub¬ 
lished  an  interesting  information  from  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  P.  Jensen,  Kvarndrup.  A  man  from  Gislev  has  told 
Jensen  that  formerly  when  they  laid  a  new  threshing-bottom 
they  always  used  to  place  horse  skulls  or  iron  pots  under  the 
bottom,  and  if  they  used  an  iron  pot  they  filled  it  with  pie- 

13  Skattegraveren:  Jan.— June  1886,  p.  95. 

14  Ibid.  p.  192. 

15  Ibid.  July— Dec.  1886,  p.  96. 

Fig.  12.  Plan  and  two  sections  of  a  threshing-floor.  Lovhult  N.  Sol- 
berga,  Smalana,  Sweden. 

The  outmost  floor  planks  are  cut  with  L-like  intersections  and  form 
thus  also  the  lowest  wall  planks  in  the  wall  along  the  threshing-floor 
I  he  ends  of  the  floor  planks  are  placed  on  three  beams,  and  three  boards 
are  placed  across  the  floor-planks  along  the  wall.  —  In  the  middle 
girder  are  two  wedges,  to  wedge  the  floor  planks  together. 


LSvhutt  by,  N. Solbcrqo  S-n,  36nkftpings  ton 
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ces  of  flint  »for  sa  blev  gulvet  klingert»  (thus  the  bottom 
became  more  sounding,  tinkling).16  To  this  Jensen  adds  the 
following  expression  of  opinion:  »We  ought  to  remember 
that  the  skull  of  a  horse,  free  from  all  parts  of  flesh,  well 
dried,  cannot  be  denied  to  have  a  certain  sound  or  tinkle, 
not  less  than  from  an  iron  pot,  filled  with  stone. »16 

In  his  large  work  on  peasant  life  in  Jylland  Evald 
Tang  Kristensen  notes  from  Ronneliden:  »They  buried  horse- 
skulls  in  their  threshing-bottoms  as  well  as  in  the  dwelling- 
houses  so  that  they  should  become  more  »klingert».17 

In  another  volume  Kristensen  writes:  »When  laying 
threshingbottoms  it  was  the  custom  here  to  place  an  iron  pot 
filled  with  flint  pieces  under  the  bottom  so  that  it  should 
tinkle  when  they  beat  with  the  flails.  Others  used  horse- 
skulls,  which  they  took  from  the  flayers  den.  Good  threshers 
say  that  it  depends  not  so  much  on  the  tinkling  but  on  getting 
the  corn  to  fall.»18 

This  last,  most  sapient  comment  we  may  listen  to  without 
too  profound  gravity.  Perhaps  the  joy  in  the  work  a  little 
depended  upon  the  sound  they  heard,  when  the  flails  beat 
the  bottom? 

In  Folkeminder  by  Jens  Kamp  we  find  the  following: 
»From  olden  times  it  has  been  a  custom  in  the  West  of  Jyl¬ 
land  to  place  a  horse-skull  under  the  ground  when  building 
a  new  threshing-bottom  of  clay.  Some  people  say  that  it 

16  Ibid.  p.  224. 

17  Evald  Tang  Kristensen:  Gamle  folks  fortaellinger  om  det 
jyske  almueliv  (Kolding  1891 — 93)  III,  p.  13. 

18  Ibid.  Tillaegsbind  III,  p.  4. 

Fig.  13.  Plan  and  section  of  a  threshing-floor.  Brottorp,  Myckleby, 
Oland,  Sweden. 

From  the  plan  as  well  as  from  the  section  we  find  that  there  is  a  heavy 
plank  between  the  low  wall  along  the  threshing-floor  and  the  wedge. 
But  there  is  no  »logvarg»  with  L-like  intersection.  Translation  of 
technical  terms:  Dymling:  large  wooden  nail.  Kil:  wedge.  Logbjalk: 
the  low  wall.  Spanne:  stretcher;  a  heavy  plank  between  the  low  wall 
and  the  wedge.  Lotille:  floor  plank. 
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must  be  clone  to  hinder  troll  from  stealing  grain,  hut  others 
say  that  it  lias  nothing  to  do  with  such  things.  But  it  will  be¬ 
come  more  easy  to  thresh  because  it  »gjalder»  (sounds,  tink¬ 
les)  better,  gives  a  better  sound  when  threshing. »19 

Jens  Kamp  is  not  known  to  be  the  best  source  among 
folkloristic  authorities. 

In  a  letter  to  the  author  my  friend  H.  P.  Hansen,  Hern- 
ing,  Denmark,  writes  the  following:  »It  was  a  common  cus¬ 
tom  in  Jylland  to  bury  horse-skulls  under  threshing-bottoms 
and  under  the  clay  bottom  in  the  dwelling-house.  I  have 
often  heard  old  people  speak  of  it,  and  according  to  them  it 
was  made  to  give  the  bottom  more  »klinger»  (sound,  tinkle) 
when  there  was  threshing  or  dancing  on  the  bottom.  The 
origin  of  the  custom  I  think  is  to  protect  against  demons, 
but  this  is  not  known  nowadays.  Here  in  the  museum  of  Her- 
ning  we  have  a  horse-skull,  found  under  a  threshing-bottom 
in  Mejrup,  near  Holstebro,  and  we  have  an  iron  pot  with 
pieces  of  glass  and  a  wooden  cover,  found  in  Hulmosegaard, 
Hoven,  near  Tarm,  Westjylland.  The  house  was  destroyed 
by  fire  and  breaking  up  the  threshing-bottom  they  found  the 
pot.  Several  years  ago  they  found  a  wooden  shoe  under  a  thre¬ 
shing-bottom  in  Brande. - In  my  home  we  build  an  out¬ 

building  in  eighteen-ninety  something,  and  when  the  thresh¬ 
ing-bottom  was  laid  by  worked  clay  I  remember  they  spoke 
of  burying  a  horse-skull  under  the  bottom,  but  we  had  no 
skull  and  it  came  to  nothing.))  (Letter  25.  XI.  1946). 

After  this  I  should  like  to  ask:  Every  informant  except 
one  single  note  (Kamp)  tells  us  that  the  skulls  and  pots  are 
placed  under  the  threshing-bottoms  in  order  to  get  better 
sound  or  tinkle  when  there  is  threshing  or  dancing  in  the 
houses;  but  H.  P.  Hansen  did  not  believe  that  that  is  the 
originaly  meaning  in  the  customs;  what  is  the  truth?  Are  the 
skulls  and  pots  placed  under  the  bottoms  for  the  reason 


19  Jens  Kamp:  Danske  Folkeminder  (Odense  1877). 
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Fig.  14.  Floor  construction  in  a  thieshing-floor.  Ilmola,  Osterbotten 
Finland. 

Fi.B.  the  grooves  and  the  free  tongues.  Compare  the  heavy  timber 
with  the  slender  walls  and  floors  in  the  south  of  Sweden. 


nearly  all  the  informants  are  giving  ns,  or  was  there  once 
in  ancient  times  another  reason,  a  magic  one? 

Before  answering  this  difficult  question  we  must  quote 
several  other  sources  and  compare  some  other  things  to 
that  strange  custom.  We  must  study  the  wooden  threshing- 
floors,  and  we  need  information  about  the  threshing  and  the 
threshers  observations  of  the  work  and  if  the  sound  really 
was  of  any  importance  to  them.  Then  we  must  ask  for  dif 
ferent  methods  of  protecting  the  house  and  the  corn  and  the 
domestic  animals  against  demons.  Bid  they  ever  use  horse- 
skulls,  or  had  they  other  methods? 

But  first  I  should  like  to  compare  the  above  mentioned 
to  some  material  from  Ireland. 
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The  horse-skulls  under  threshing-bottoms  and  under  dwelling- 

houses  in  Ireland. 

My  friend  Sean  O’  Suilleabhain,  Dublin,  has  sent  me  a 
copy  of  his  interesting  paper  on  Foundation  Sacrifices. 20 

In  February  1938  Irish  Folklore  Commission  sent  out 
the  following  query  to  a  select  number  of  correspondents  who 
lived  at  places  scattered  all  over  the  twenty-six  counties: 

»Do  any  tradition  exist  locally  (or  are  tales  told  in  which 
the  idea  occurs)  about  the  burying  of  the  heads  of  animals  or 
other  objects  in  certain  places  (castles,  houses,  bridges,  etc.)? 
If  so,  please  state  what  these  traditions  are,  even  if  the  infor¬ 
mation  available  is  scanty  or  incomplete. » 

Thirty-one  replies  were  received,  the  author  tells  us, 
approximately  half  of  which  contained  information  of  a 
positive  character.  The  author  concludes  that  burials  of 
this  kind  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  area  of  Ireland. 
This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the  custom  was  or  is 
known  in  all  parts  of  Ireland;  that  it  had  wide  distribution 
is  evident  from  the  replies  received. 

The  following  are  quoted  from  the  author’s  copies  or 
summaries  of  the  accounts  sent  in  by  the  correspondents: 
(The  numbers  are  the  author’s). 

1.  »The  fathers  of  two  of  the  children  in  my  school  told 
them  that  it  was  customary  in  olden  times  when  step-danc¬ 
ing  was  very  common  in  every  home  to  have  at  least  one  large 
level  flagstone  in  front  of  the  fire  on  which  the  dancing  was 
done  (the  remainder  of  the  floor  was  mud).  Under  this  flag 
it  was  usual  to  place  the  skull  of  a  horse  to  make  the  danc¬ 
ing  sound  better.  From  an  ex-teacher  John  C.  Dineen,  Rath- 
more,  I  got  the  same  reply.  Mr.  Dineen  is  about  85  years  old. 
Mr.  D.  O’Donoghue,  a  native  of  G-lenflesk,  referred  to  the 

20  SeAn  O’  SOilleabhAin:  Foundation  Sacrifices.  (The  Journal  of 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland.  Vol.  LXXV.  Part. 
I  1945). 
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Fig.  15.  The  connection  between  the  floor  and  the  wall  at  three 
threshing-floors  in  Denmark. 


custom  of  putting  animals’  heads  under  the  floor  in  the 
dwelling-house.  He  also  stated  that  his  father  told  him  that 
the  purpose  of  the  skull  was  to  give  a  second  rhythm  to 
the  dance.» 

3.  - »A  lot  of  people  said  that  the  stone  in  front 

of  the  fireplace  was  laid  with  a  space  underneath  containing 
a  hollow  metal  vessel  to  add  to  the  sound  of  the  dancer’s 
step.» 

4.  »It  was  a  custom  of  the  old  people  (and  I  suppose  it 
is  lingering  yet  in  some  places)  to  bury  the  head  or  skull  of 
a  horse  under  the  floor  of  their  houses  when  building  them. 
The  usual  place  to  bury  it  was  under  the  flag  before  the 
fireplace,  but  it  was  buried  in  other  places  inside  the  house 
as  well.  An  old  pot  of  large  size  was  sometimes  buried  as 
well.  Also  some  coppercoins  were  sometimes  placed  in  the 
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head  when  burying  it.  But  I  don’t  know  that  there  was 
superstition  behind  the  burying  of  the  head  in  the  floor. 
There  may  be  in  the  beginning,  but  all  my  life  I  used  to  hear 
the  old  people  say  that  it  was  put  there  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  fine  hearty  echo  to  the  house  when  people  would 
be  talking  or  walking  inside  the  house.  But,  particularly, 
they  put  the  head  (with  the  coppers)  in  the  floor  so  that 
their  dancing  would  sound  better,  for  the  old  people  were 
all  for  sport. » 

6.  »Long  ago  people  had  a  custom,  when  flooring  with 
wood  a  barn  or  a  room  in  a  house,  of  putting  one  or  twro 
horses’  skulls  under  the  floor  to  give  it  an  echo.  They  did 
this  in  rooms  where  oats  or  corn  would  be  threshed  so  that 
the  blows  of  the  flails  would  echo  loudly  and  sweetly. 
Horse-skulls  were  buried  under  dwelling-house  floors  to 
increase  the  volume  of  any  music  played  in  the  house. 
Similarly,  horse-skulls  were  placed  under  castlewalls  to 
produce  an  echo;  also  under  bridges.  One  man  told  me  that 
the  skull  was  put  under  the  flagstone  of  the  fire,  for  that 
was  where  reels,  jigs  and  hornpipes  were  danced.  The  tap  of 
the  feet  sounded  very  clearly  then,  and  both  dancer  and 
onlookers  were  pleased.  I  have  been  told  that  horses’  skulls 
have  recently  been  found  under  the  floors  of  old  houses 
which  were  dug  up.» 

7.  »It  is  customary  when  building  a  parlour  in  West 
Tipperary,  when  there  is  a  space  between  the  ground  and 
the  boards  of  the  floor,  to  place  a  horse’s  head  on  the  center 
of  the  former  ’for  an  echo’.  I  received  this  information  from 
three  independent  sources. » 

13.  »I  could  find  no  tradition  about  the  burial  of  animal 
heads  except  what  I  heard  myself  when  1  was  a  youngster. 
It  is  this:  If  the  head  of  a  cow  or  horse  is  buried  beneath  a 
floor  (mortar  floor,  1  suppose)  it  is  said  to  give  to  the  floor 
when  walked  on  a  peculiar  sound  or  echo 
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Fig.  16.  The  entrance  doors  to  the  threshing-floors  in  the  north  of 
Halland  and  in  Mark,  Vastergotland,  are  always  constructed  as 
sliding-boards.  — Axtorp,  Forlanda,  Halland,  Sweden. 


16.  »Long  ago  heads  of  animals  used  to  he  buried  in  the 
churches.  They  would  be  placed  under  the  altar.  The  reason 
of  this  was  to  help  the  preacher  to  be  heard  all  over  the 
church.  In  some  churches  up  to  twenty  of  these  heads  were 
buried  together.  Heads  of  horses  and  other  animals  were 
also  buried  in  mansions  and  even  in  dwelling-houses  long 
ago.  There  is  a  dwelling-house  in  Lambstown,  a  thatched  one, 
and  when  that  house  was  built  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  a  horse’s  head  wad  placed  under  it.  If  a  person 
was  walking  by  that  house  in  the  night-time  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  would  be  heard  all  over  the  house.  That  is  the 
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reason  also  that  an  echo  of  a  persons’voice  is  heard  some¬ 
times  in  certain  places.  There  is  a  horse’s  head  huried  in 
such  spots.  When  a  horse  died  the  head  would  he  cut  off 
and  kept,  and  whenever  a  person  would  he  building  the 
first  thing  to  go  down  would  he  the  head.» 

18.  »I  often  heard  that  when  a  house  would  be  built  a 
horse’s  head  would  he  put  under  the  floor  to  give  the  house 
an  echo. 

A  pot  used  to  be  put  under  the  hearth-stone  too.  There 
is  a  man  in  this  district  who  put  a  pot  under  the  hearth¬ 
stone.  He  intended  to  hold  a  dance  (in  the  house).  Another 
crowd  came  and  tore  up  the  hearth  and  found  the  pot.» 

The  above  quoted  informants  are  all  of  one  opinion  as  to 
the  reason  of  placing  horse-skulls 'under  floors  in  dwelling- 
houses  as  well  as  in  threshing-floors,  churches  or  other  build¬ 
ings.  And  among  the  author’s  informants  there  are  only 
two  expressing  another  opinion  about  the  question.  They 
are  the  following: 

9.  »I  made  inquiries  in  Corr  na  Monadh  area  about  the 
burial  of  horse’s  skulls  in  certain  places,  but  failed  to  get 
any  information  on  the  point.  But  in  Furbough  the  people 
told  me  that  a  horse’s  skull  is  buried  under  the  foundations 
of  the  houses  in  building  to  bring  luck  to  the  house.» 

15.  »It  seems  to  have  been  a  fairly  common  custom  here  to 
bury  horse’s  heads  in  the  floors  and  walls  of  houses  and  chur¬ 
ches  ’to  make  an  echo’.  I  have  heard  that  a  large  number  of 
horse’s  heads  are  buried  under  the  floor  of  Kilamoat  church 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  lucky  to  do  so.» 

In  this  connection  I  will  mention  a  note  I  just  received 
from  mr  H.  P.  Hansen,  Herning  Museum,  Denmark:  «Some 
years  ago  when  working  in  the  church  of  G-jellerup,  Ham- 
merum,  West-Jylland,  Denmark,  (the  church  is  dated  1140) 
they  found  4  or  5  pots  of  clay  under  the  floor  near  the 
altar. »  —  Perhaps  these  pots  are  placed  under  the  floor  for 
the  same  purpose? 
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Fig.  17.  A  heavy  timber  floor  in  a  kiln.  Renko,  Tavastland,  Finland. 
N.B.  the  grooves  and  the  free  tongues. 

A.  Hirvisjarvi  photo.  From  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Finland. 

As  the  reader  will  observe  nr.  9  had  some  trouble  in 
getting  information  about  the  question,  and  when  at  last 
he  succeeded  in  getting  an  answer,  he  seems  to  have  treated 
summarily  about  it.  His  statement  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
great  importance. 

Nr  15  tells  us  first  that  horses’  heads  are  buried  in  the 
floors  and  walls  ’to  make  an  echo’,  and  afterwards  he  adds: 
»It  is  also  supposed  to  be  lucky  to  do  so>>. 

It  seems  as  if  the  writer  had  asked  his  informant  after 
the  reason  why  they  used  to  bury  horses’  heads,  and,  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  first  explanation  (to  make  an  echo), 
asked  again  and  got  the  other  explanation  (supposed  to  be 
lucky  to  do  so).  Or  perhaps  the  latter  is  his  own  comment? 

At  last  I  should  like  to  quote  an  answer  with  a  different 
content: 
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10.  *Cows’  heads  are  buried  under  the  threshold  stone 
of  the  kitchen  door.  The  head  of  the  first  cow  that  died  after 
a  new  house  was  built  was  cut  off  and  buried  under  the 
threshold.  One  leg  was  cut  off  and  put  up  on  the  loft  while 
the  ’elutes’  (cloven  hoofs?)  were  cut  off  and  put  up  behind 
the  couples  (of  the  roof).  The  head  was  buried  facing  the 
door.  It  was  supposed  to  keep  away  il-luck  and  evil  spirits. 
The  feet  are  still  cut  off  here,  but  the  burying  of  the  head  is 
only  a  tradition.  I  could  find  no  traditions  about  the  burying 
of  heads  in  castles  or  bridges. » 

To  this  the  author  (Sean  O’  Suilleabhain)  adds  the  follo¬ 
wing  remark:  »This  practice  had  wide  distribution  not  only  in 
Ireland  but  in  other  countries  also.  Its  purpose  was  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  remainder  of  the  livestock,  especially  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  whose  members  were  hung  up  in  the  house  had  died 
of  some  obscure-  or  contagious  disease.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  associated  in  any  way  with  foundation  sacrifice. 
A  common  variant  of  the ’custom  was  the  burial  of  the 
carcass  (or  a  portion  of  it)  of  an  animal  which  had  died,  on 
a  neighbour’s  land.  The  neighbour’s  livestock  were  then 
believed  to  be  exposed  to  the  ailment  from  which  the  animal 
had  died.  Many  feuds  were  caused  or  fanned  by  this  practice 
which  has  not  yet  died  out.» 

I  think  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

After  having  cpioted  the  above  mentioned  notes  and 
several  others  too,  Sean  O’  Suilleabhain  adds  his  conclusions: 

»It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  now  popular  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  burial  of  horse-skulls  under  the  floors  of  houses, 
churches,  castles  or  bridges  (to  produce  an  echo)  is  a  secon¬ 
dary  one.  It  may  indeed  be  a  practical  explanation,  but  a 
little  consideration  of  the  problem  must  inevitably  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  custom  is  but  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  regarding  foundation  sacrifices.  The 
burying  of  the  horse-skull  within  the  building  in  the  case 
of  the  dwelling-houses  quoted  by  our  correspondents,  rather 
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Fig.  18.  Iron  pot  in  Herning  Museum,  Denmark.  Nr  126/34.  It  is 
20  cm  high,  the  diameter  at  the  top  is  22  cm.  On  the  offset  in  thepot 
were  placed  an  iron  bar  and  a  wooden  peg,  laid  crosswise.  Over  the 
cross  was  placed  a  round  thin  iron  plate,  and  above  the  plate  were 
laid  three  pieces  of  old  window  glass.  As  the  pot  was  found  under 
a  threshing-floor  mr  H.  P.  Hansen  supposes  that  the  glass  was  placed 
on  the  plate  in  the  pot  in  order  to  produce  a  ringing  sound  when  they 
were  threshing  with  flails. 


than  under  the  corner-stone  or  other  part  of  the  wall,  hardly 
affects  the  problem.  The  main  point  is  that  such  burials  did 
actually  take  place.  Their  original  purpose  was  probably 
lost  sight  of  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  and  the  echo 
motif  supplanted  it.  Writers  of  Irish  travel-books  during 
the  past  few  centuries  make  frequent  mention  of  the  love 
of  the  country  people  for  dancing,  both  indoors  and  in  the 
open  air.  It  seems  natural  then  to  suppose  that,  when  the 
former  purpose  of  the  skull  burial  had  become  forgotten, 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  practice  to  serve  this  secondary 
object  and  so  improve  the  echo  made  by  indoor  dancers. » 

Afterwards  S.O’.S.  deals  with  foundation  sacrifices,  but 
here  we  can  stop. 

Arrangements  on  wooden  threshing-floors. 

»The  threshing-floor  should  be  high,  so  that  the  space 
between  the  ground  and  the  floor  was  large.  I  do  not  know 
if  this  arrangement  only  will  give  a  better  tinkle  to  the  beat 
of  the  flails.  If  we  tried  threshing  on  an  absolutely  fix  bot- 
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tom,  for  instance  a  rock-face,  a  hard  ground  or  planks  laid 
close  on  the  earth,  the  threshing  would  he  more  hard  and 
heavy,  perhaps  because  the  bottom  would  not  be  elastic  at 
all  but  chiefly  because  we  could  hear  no  sound  (the  italic  is 
Sandklef’s)  and  the  rhytmic  singing  of  the  flails  was  of 
great  importance  in  this  work.  The  many  rigmaroles  trying 
to  reproduce  the  sound  of  the  flails  show  how  the  people  used 
to  set  value  on  this  rhythmic  singing.  The  threshers  needed 
practice  and  must  comprehend  the  sound  of  the  flails  so  that 
they  were  able  to  beat  time.»21  —  I  am  concerned  to  say 
that  the  writer  is  an  old  farmer  who  knows  the  threshing 
from  practice. 

»To  make  the  threshing  easier  and  better  and  to  make 
the  flail  to  be  better  heard  the  beams  under  the  floor  must  be 
elastic  enough.))22 

»They  used  wooden  threshing-floors  made  of  good  fir- 
wood  placed  on  beams  two  feet  above  the  ground.  There 
was  tinkle  in  the  floor  when  threshing.  The  people  in  Goinge, 
Skane,  said  that  threshing  on  hard  clay-bottoms  was  more 
heavy  than  threshing  on  wooden  threshing-floors.  The  old 
threshers  knew  their  threshingfloors  very  well.))23 

»It  was  not  good  if  the  threshing-floor  was  soundless. 
It  ought  to  bend  even  for  a  light  blow  from  the  flail;  then  the 
threshing  became  easy.  The  threshing-floor  had  to  meet 
the  flail  in  the  blow.»24 

»The  tinkling  sound  from  the  threshing-floors  was  depen¬ 
ding  upon  the  construction.  In  the  stone-foot  under  the 
door  was  an  opening,  and  when  one  of  the  doors  was 
opened  and  the  threshing  began  there  was  an  echo  which 
could  be  heard  two  or  three  km.))25 


21  LUF  10164. 

22  LUF  10181. 

23  LUF  10182. 

24  LUF  10192. 
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An  old  farmer  from  Hinneryd,  Smaland,  born  in  1851,  is 
the  informant  for  the  following  note:  »Formerly  when  they 
were  threshing  with  flails  the  farmer,  when  building  a 
threshing-floor,  had  to  choose  such  a  place  on  the  farmyard 
that  the  floor  could  be  laid  with  space  enough  between  the 
floor  and  the  ground.  Was  the  floor  too  near  the  ground, 
they  said  that  the  floor  was  dead  because  there  was  no  sound 
when  the  flail  beat  the  sheaves.  My  mother  used  to  go  round 
among  the  farmers  helping  them  as  a  thresher,  and  she  said 
there  was  great  difference  between  the  threshing-floors . 
Some  of  them  were  said  to  be  dead,  and  threshing  there  was 
no  fun,  for  they  could  not  hear  the  flail  beat.  But  the  high 
threshing-floors  had  a  loud  sound  as  if  they  wrere  singing. » 26 

»The  threshing-floor  must  be  placed  high  above  the 
ground,  and  the  floor-planks  are  made  of  knot-less  spruce- 
wood. » 27 

In  a  letter  19.  XI.  1946  my  friend  C.  W.  von  Sydow  writes 
the  following:  »Yesterday  I  met  the  rural  dean  Liljorstrand, 
Dadesjo,  Smaland,  and  he  told  me  the  following  from  his 
home  parish,  Vackelsang,  Smaland.  The  threshing-floor 
should  be  placed  as  high  as  possible.  It  had  to  sound  when 
threshing,  and  therefore  the  floor-planks  were  laid  across 
and  not  along  the  floor  and  not  close  to  the  beam,  but  they 
placed  chip  between  the  beams  and  the  floor-planks,  for 
the  planks  should  rattle  when  they  were  threshing  with 
flails.  When  they  began  threshing,  the  door  was  opened  so 
that  they  could  hear  the  blows  of  the  flails  a  good  way,  the 
reason  of  which  was  partly  esthetically,  it  should  ’sound 
well’,  and  partly  conceit  with  regard  to  the  threshing  being- 
heard  and  carried  out  by  a  sufficient  number  of  men.» 

From  Alghult,  Smaland  we  have  a  note  that  the  threshing- 
floors  »were  built  of  divided  spruce-trees,  grown  up  in  a 
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heathy  tract  and  more  than  100  years  old,  with  slender 
fibres  and  with  clear  ring  as  the  wood  in  a  violin.  The  space 
between  the  floor  and  the  ground  was  18  inches,  and  there 
were  no  beams  under  the  planks, » 28 

An  old  man  from  Norra  Rorum,  Frosta,  Skane  tells  us  the 
following  which  he  heard  many  years  ago  from  another  old 
man,  born  in  1830:  »Under  the  planks  in  the  threshing-floors 
or  at  the  walls  in  that  room  they  buckled  a  string  of  steel  or 
brass,  and  it  was  buckled  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood,  like 
the  bridge  of  a  violin.  When  they  were  threshing  the  threshing- 
floor  and  the  strings  were  singing  for  every  blow  from  the 
flails,  and  the  threshing  became  more  easy.  It  was  labour- 
saving,  for  the  output  of  work  was  better,  the  ring  enciting 
to  harder  blows  and  rhythm. » 29 

Another  farmer  from  Albo,  Smaland  writes:  »They  buck¬ 
led  strings  of  brass  under  the  threshing-floor  to  produce  a 
singing  sound  so  that  the  threshing  should  be  easier.»30 

A  farmer  from  North  Skane  has  send  a  note  on  how  they 
used  to  buckle  strings  under  the  threshing-floor  »so  that  the 
singing  sound  should  make  the  threshing  easier.»  —  The 
same  man  has  heard  of  horse-skulls  buried  under  threshing- 
bottoms.  31 

A  farmer  from  Svenskop,  Frosta,  Skane:  »Lille-Marten 
had  buckled  strings  of  steel  under  the  threshing-floor  so  that 
they  should  play  when  he  was  threshing  with  flail.» 32 

The  owner  of  the  farm-yard  Holmen,  Alekulla,  Vastergot- 
land,  was  a  man  about  seventy  when  in  1947  my  colleague 
and  friend  Ingegard  V allin  showed  me  his  threshing-floor.  He 
had  an  interesting  old  barn  where  there  was  a  threshing- 
floor  with  »logvarg»  and  a  wedged  floor,  and  he  told  me  that 

28  EU  19549. 

29  LUF  10292. 

30  EU  22774. 

31  EU  27223. 
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under  the  floor  there  were  buckled  strings  of  steel.  Under 
the  floor  I  found  two  strings,  buckled  from  one  end  of  the 
floor  to  the  other,  and  in  the  beams  across  the  floor-planks 
they  had  cut  two  small  notches,  so  that  the  strings  could  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  beams.  The  farmer  told  me  that 
such  strings  under  the  threshing-floors  were  common  in 
his  home  district  (Alekulla)  about  1890.  He  remembered 
how  he  and  his  brothers  when  children  often  went  to  the 
threshing-floor  to  have  fun.  There  they  used  to  jump  from 
the  low  wall  along  the  floor  down  on  to  the  floor,  and  so  they 
heard  the  strings  singing.  The  colder  it  was  the  harder  the 
strings  were  stretched,  and  the  louder  they  were  singing. 


The  rhythm  of  the  flails. 

From  every  note  in  our  folklore  archives  we  find  how  all 
threshers  formerly  considered  the  rhythm  to  be  of  great 
importance  when  threshing.  The  sound  of  the  flails  ought 
to  be  loud. 

They  seem  never  to  have  been  singing  when  threshing, 
and  the  informants  usually  point  out  that  the  threshing  was 
so  hard  a  labour  that  they  could  not  manage  singing  while 
the  threshing  was  going  on. 

From  Alseda,  Smaland  the  following  is  noted:  »The 
rhythmic  singing  of  the  flails  was  of  great  importance  for  the 
threshing.  They  could  not  sing  while  the  threshing  was 
going  on,  for  the  work  was  too  hard,  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  dust.»33 

Another  informant,  from  Skane:  »I  began  threshing  at 
the  age  of  14.  Threshing  was  more  easy  on  wooden  threshing- 
floors  than  on  clay-bottoms;  one  became  more  tired  when 
threshing  on  the  latter.  If  a  youngster  or  boy  came  to  the 
threshers  they  often  asked  if  he  wanted  to  see  »logkatten», 
’the  cat  of  the  threshing-floor’.  If  he  said  yes,  they  laid  the 
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flail  round  his  neck  and  pressed  the  two  stakes  of  the  flail 
together  —  of  course  not  too  hard.  When  they  rested  the 
threshers  used  to  have  fun.»34 

»Logkatten»,  the  cat  of  the  threshing-floor,  is  always  the 
same  wherever  it  is  known.35 

In  some  places  it  is  noted  that  the  first  blows  with  the 
flail  fixed  the  speed,  and  afterwards  they  were  threshing  in 
the  same  rhythm.36 

From  Krakhult,  Smaland,  we  have  a  note  that  if  one 
tried  to  sing  while  threshing  one  could  not  keep  good  time, 
because  one  could  not  hear  the  sound  of  the  flails.37 

»They  were  never  singing  while  the  threshing  was  going 
on.  But  afterwards,  when  the  threshing  was  finished,  there 
was  a  festival  and  then  they  used  to  sing.»38 

We  have  some  notes  on  threshing-songs,  but  they  were 
never  sung  while  threshing,  but  after  the  labour  was  finished: 


La  pleielen  gau 
La  slaven  slau 
Sau  korn  gaur  aan 
Ja  e  ein  torskeman39 


Let  the  flail  go 
Let  the  flail  beat 
So  that  the  corn  falls  down 
I  am  a  thresher 


Another  song,  called  »praglavisa»  (the  song  of  the  flail) 
is  noted  from  Leksberg,  Yadsbo,  Vastergotland: 


01  a  brannvin  ta  vi  garna 
spannsa,  pengar  eller  ljus 
Om  vi  inte  det  kan  fa 
later  vi  sa  praglen  sta.40 


Ale  and  brandy  we  take  gladly 
corn,  money  or  some  candles 
If  we  can  not  have  that 
we  do  not  take  the  flail. 


34  LUF  10158. 

35  Karin  Danver  [Johansson]; 

sokning.  (Folkkultur  1942). 

36  LUF  1095. 

37  LUF  10201. 

33  LUF  10182. 

39  LUF  10292. 

40  EU  19739. 
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I  repeat  that  these  songs  were  never  sung  before  the 
threshing  was  finished. 

I  have  often  repeated  that  people  liked  to  hear  the  sound 
from  the  flails  a  long  way.  The  beat  had  to  be  audible.  From 
Lima,  Dalarna,  we  have  a  note  that  the  flails  could  be  heard 
15  km  in  some  weather  without  any  arrangements  under  the 
threshing-floor.41 

A  common  farmer  used  to  have  four  men  threshing,  four 
well  trained  threshers,  able  to  keep  good  time.  The  neigh¬ 
bours  would  have  a  laugh  at  the  farmer  who  had  less  than 
four  threshers  for  instance  two  or  three;  they  heard  it  at 
once  because  of  the  rhythm  —  and  they  did  not  like  to  be 
covered  with  shame.42 

From  many  informants  all  over  the  South  of  Scandinavia 
we  have  notes  on  the  fear  of  disgrace  if  an  ordinary  farmer 
had  less  than  four  threshers.  The  neighbours  heard  the  irre¬ 
gularity  of  beat  and  laughed;  and  if  there  was  a  too  young 
thresher  without  practice  they  heard  it  too.  And  laughed. 
Every  thresher  beat  one  beat  a  second,  sixty  beats  a  minute, 
and  when  you  heard  four  men  threshihg  you  heard  four 
beats  a  second  in  a  regular,  never  broken  rhythm,  and  if  it 
was  a  good  threshing-floor  every  beat  was  singing  and 
tinkling  in  the  cold  winter-air.  It  was  impossible  for  one  or 
two  threshers  to  increase  the  speed  so  furiously  that  it  soun¬ 
ded  like  four  threshers.  But  from  Vasterlanda,  Bohuslan, 
we  have,  however,  a  note  telling  the  following:  About  1870 
there  was  an  allotment  seaman  who  was  threshing  his  little 
crop  alone.  To  make  his  neighbours  believe  that  they  were 
four  threshers  he  kept  time  with  the  flail  by  the  wooden 
shoes.43 

Some  crofters  used  another  method  to  make  the  neigbours 
believe  that  they  were  not  threshing  alone,  they  had  a  little 

41  EU  28354. 

42  EU  20335. 
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boy  or  girl  to  beat  the  wall  or  floor,  keeping  time  with  the 
thresher.  We  have  many  notes  about  such  youngsters,  help- 
ng  their  fathers  to  keep  time  with  the  flails;  we  have  notes 
from  Dalarna44,  Uppland  45,  Vastergotland 46,  Smaland  47, 
and  Holland  48.  The  custom  is  commonly  spread  in  Sweden. 

When  one  thresher  is  threshing  alone  the  flail  says:  »dum- 
bom,  dum-bom.»  (dumbom  means  fool).49 

We  have  a  proverb  in  Sweden  telling  that  we  are  all 
children  in  the  beginning.  And  there  must  be  a  beginning 
for  the  thresher  too.  If  he  begins  as  a  little  boy,  he  will 
soon  get  practice  and  be  able  to  get  in  threshing  with  four 
men  .50 

If  the  man  who  was  threshing  alone  wras  a  rich  man,  his 
flail  said:  »snaler,  snaler»51  (stingy).  But  if  he  was  a  poor  man 
and  must  be  alone,  his  flail  said:  »tungt  nog,  tungt  nog.»52 
(heavy  enough),  or:  »tungt,  tungt.»53  (heavy). 

When  two  were  threshing  said  the  flails:  »raska  pa,  raska 
pa.»54  (make  haste). 

When  three  were  threshing  the  flails  said:  »fattas  en,  fat- 
tas  en.»  (lack  of  one).  This  is  common  over  the  whole  of  Swe¬ 
den.  But  if  they  were  four  threshing  the  flails  said:  »fattas 
ingen,  fattas  ingen.))55  (lack  of  none). 

Often  we  have  a  note  of  how  they  tried  to  imitate  the 
sound  of  the  flails;  four  threshing:  »rock  a  pals  a  tu  par  van- 


44  EU  19574. 
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tar»,  or  »pecke  packe,  pecke  packe».  And  sometimes  they 
use  some  facetious  words:  »lyft  pa  kjolen,  lyft  pa  kjolen».56 
(lift  up  the  skirt). 

In  Norsk  Folkminnesamling,  Oslo,  there  are  several  simi¬ 
lar  notes. 

Thus  the  farmers  tried  to  produce  a  better  sound  or 
tinkle,  a  better  echo,  when  they  were  building  threshing- 
floors,  and  when  they  were  threshing.  We  have  a  heap  of 
notes  about  the  great  importance  of  keeping  time  and  of 
the  rhythm  when  they  are  threshing  with  flails. 

Now  we  are  going  to  see  how  the  farmers  were  protecting 
the  houses,  the  corn  and  the  domestic  animals  against  all 
the  evil. 


66  EU  19493. 


The  protection  of  the  house,  the  corn  and 
the  domestic  animals. 

The  protecting  of  the  house. 

When  the  farmer  took  his  measures  for  protecting  the 
house  he  was  going  to  build,  of  course  he  included  the 
corn  and  the  domestic  animals  he  was  going  to  have  in  the 
house,  and  still  we  can  distinguish  the  measures  taken  to 
protect  the  house  (including  the  things  and  the  animals  in 
it)  and  those  measures  intended  to  protect  the  corn  on  the 
threshing-floor,  and  the  measures  intended  to  protect  the 
animals  in  the  house  against  all  the  evil. 

First  I  should  like  to  quote  some  notes  as  instances  of 
what  the  informants  are  telling. 

I  begin  with  the  Swedish  material: 

»To  get  luck  in  the  house  they  used  to  pour  some  quicksil¬ 
ver  and  communion  wine  under  the  floor.  Likwise  they 
buried  parts  of  skeletons,  for  instance  skulls. »57  (skulls  of 
man.) 

»When  they  were  building  a  new  house,  especially  a 
church,  they  used  to  bury  a  cock  under  the  foundation 
stones. »58 

»To  protect  against  fire,  thieves  and  other  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  they  buried  under  the  house  large  balls  of  hair 


57  Eu  23327. 
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and  rags.  Such  halls  are  found  when  old  houses  are  broken 
down.  They  often  hung  a  head  of  a  calf  above  the  door  of  the 
barn.  It  was  believed  to  avert  accidents  and  sickness  among 
the  animals».59 

The  Swedish  material  I  have  gone  through  is  too  large 
to  be  quoted  totally,  but  I  will  try  to  give  an  idea  of  its 
richness  by  giving  a  short  summary: 

Coins  under  the  foundation  of  the  house:  A^armland  10 
notes,  Wastergotland  5,  Blekinge  3,  Sm aland  6,  Soderman- 
land  1,  Bohuslan  2,  Halland  2,  Halsingland  2,  Dal  4, 
Skane  9,  Medelpad  l.60 

Prehistoric  axes:  Varmland  2,  Halland  1,  Bohuslan  l.61 

Steel:  Yastergotland  2,  Skane  1,  Halland  l.62 

Burying  a  living  animal  under  the  foundation  of  the  bouse 
or  in  the  wall:  Blekinge  3,  Bohuslan  8,  Dal  1,  Halland  4, 
Skane  10,  Smaland  4,  Varmland  2,  Vastergotland  3.  The 
animals  in  question  are  ram,  cat,  pig,  cock,  sheep,  hen, 
cow,  dog  and  foal.63 

Moreover  there  are  a  large  number  of  notes  about 
different  things  buried  under  or  in  the  threshold,  particularly 

59  My  own  note.  Grotlunda,  Narke. 

60  IFGH  3095,  3888,  3134,  3154,  718,  725,  717,  969,  3038,  3105, 

3561,  3703,  2413,  2421,  1732,  2900, 3126,  2748,  3992. 

VFF  1253,  1866,  1073. 

LUF  1724,  2171,  627,  673,  2803,  749,  756,  5201,  5206,  5625, 
5697,  52,  454,  481,  552,  553,  3242,  3852,  3871,  1752. 

EU  17580. 

61  IFGH  1535,  3092,  3079. 

VFF  162. 

62  IFGH  3252,  3268. 

LUF  2364,  5201. 

VFF  1057. 

63  IFGH  1073,  2768,  973,  3824,  3850,  826,  3280,  3579,  3798,  3798. 

VFF  1821,  1253,  1907,  1070,  1073,  1821,  3771,  1253,  229. 

LUF  555,  2559,  2813,  5201,  5206,  5226,  5648,  472,  555,  3433, 

3602,  555,  3953,  547,  2244,  3833,  4162. 
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serpents  —  some  hundred  notes  —  but  I  am  returning 
to  that  subject  later  on. 

Finland  (material  noted  in  the  Swedish  language): 

»They  place  coins  as  foundation  sacrifice  to  protect  the 
house  and  appease  »tomtens  beharskare»  (the  ruler  of  the 
site)  and  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house».64 

»Coins  under  the  foundation  stone  and  under  the  roof- 
truss^65 

»When  John  Warg  was  building  a  house  the  work-men 
several  times  were  knocked  down  by  Robin  Good  Fellow. 
Then  John  Warg  remembered  that  he  ought  to  place  a  coin 
on  every  corner-stone  (foundation  stone).  After  having  pla¬ 
ced  the  coins  the  work-men  were  not  disturbed)).66 

Denmark:  In  Dansk  Folkemindesamling  I  have  copied 
the  following  notes:  Coins  under  the  foundation  stone  2, 
prehistoric  axe  1,  iron  and  steel  3,  serpent  8,  sheep  3,  living 
cat  2,  dog  2,  hen  1,  small  bones  of  some  animal  1,  leaf  of 
paper  with  written  magic  formula  2  —  and  many  others, 
which  I  have  not  copied67;  but  none  of  them  about  horse- 
skulls  under  the  ground  to  protect  against  the  evil.68 

Ireland :  Coins  under  the  foundation  of  the  house  4  ex. 69 

64  Finlands  Svenska  Folkdiktning  VII:  1,  p.  404. 

65  Ibidem. 

66  Ibidem. 

67  Danmark  DFS  1906/30  1412,  23.  F.  Elle  Jensen.  1906.  Stk.  5. 

1906/30:  Louise  Rasmussen,  2495:  23,  1930/5:  H.  E. 

Enenvold,  190/23:  Kirstine  Nielsen,  1909/3:  T.  Nr.  11, 

24/1:  Louise  Rasm.  i  Heimdal,  1906/23,  1906/24,  24: 

1352,  23:1315,  23:2,  Hans  Schoning,  1904/42:  Bl. 

284  =  F,  24  Loll.  Stifttid.  16—23  1842,  1906/23:  A. 

Romackilde  Nielsen,  1906/23,  1930/5,  1906/30:  Marius 

Dahlsg.  1912/2-  Bl.  59,  1930/5:  Erik  Jensen,  1906/23: 

442,  1906/23  1906/24. 

68  T.  Kamp:  Da.  Folkeminder  1877:  570,  571,  Da.  Folkeminder 

1877: 570,  571. 

®9  SeAn  o’  SOilleabhAin:  Foundation  Sacrifices,  p.  45,  46,  48,  49. 
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The  protecting  of  the  corn  on  the  threshing-floor. 

There  are  some  notes  how  to  protect  the  corn  on  the 
threshing-floor.  Some  of  them  are  quoted  here:  (We  must 
remember  that  Robin  Good  Fellow  was  intended  to  steal 
from  some  farmers,  giving  it  to  the  farmer  whom  he  served). 

»To  protect  from  witchcraft,  and  to  hinder  another 
man’s  Robin  Good  Fellow  to  steal  corn  they  were  drawing 
pentagrams  above  the  doors,  on  the  wall-posts  or  elsewhere. 
The  goblins  had  no  power  over  the  pentagram.  Even  pie¬ 
ces  of  steel  were  knocked  into  the  wall  and  the  threshold,  to 
hinder  everyone  from  stealing  corn.  Sometimes  Robin  Good 
Fellows  came  in  a  crowd  in  the  shape  of  small  mice  in  an 
endless  stream  carrying  away  the  corn  to  a  neighbour.  Once 
a  farmer  saw  how  small  Robin  Good  Fellows  wearing  red 
hoods  came  running  carrying  an  ear  each,  throwing  it 
heavy  on  his  threshing-floor.  He  could  not  help  laughing  at 
their  work,  but  from  that  day  good  luck  left  him.  He  never 
saw  any  Robin  Good  Fellows  carrying  something  to  him, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  corn  on  his  threshingfloor  dimi¬ 
nished.  —  They  used  to  place  steel  in  a  sack,  and  place  the 
sack  in  the  heap  of  corn  on  the  threshing-floor,  or  they  were 
drawing  crosses  in  the  heap  to  avoid  goblins. »70 

Robin  Good  Fellow  ’drog  till  huset’  (saved  for  the  house) 
where  he  lived.  But  of  nothing  comes  nothing,  and  he  took 
from  another  house.  A  man  who  had  no  Robin  Good  Fellow 
in  his  service  could  risk  to  be  robbed  by  such  a  being. 

»They  placed  the  first  threshed  sheaves  crosswise,  and 
when  threshing  these  sheaves  they  said:  ’I  am  threshing 
what  here  is,  but  not  what  goblins  carry  to  my  threshing- 
floor’.  After  that  no  goblins  had  power  to  do  anything)).71 

»In  order  to  be  free  from  Robin  Good  Fellow,  so  that  he 
could  not  steal  of  the  corn  on  the  threshing-floor  they  placed 


70  LUF  10292. 

71  LUF  10280. 
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steel  in  the  heap  of  corn.  And  in  the  heap  of  cleansed  corn 
they  wrote  a  pentagram  and  placed  steel  too.  That  protec¬ 
ted  against  abomination*).72 

»To  protect  against  witchcraft  and  abomination  they 
often  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  above  the  first  sheaves 
they  threshed.  They  used  to  stick  in  an  old  knife  somewhere 
in  a  corner  too.»73 

To  protect  against  the  evil  they  placed  the  head  of  a 
calf  under  a  corner  of  the  threshing-floor.74  —  I  wish  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  note  of 
that  kind. 

Denmark:  »To  hinder  Robin  Good  Fellow  from  stealing 
corn  they  were  drawing  a  cross  on  the  heap  of  corn  on  the 
threshing-floor.  And  when  they  were  cleansing  the  threshing- 
floor  and  making  a  heap  of  the  threshed  corn  they  had  to 
cleanse  clockwise.  But  sometimes  they  say  that  Robin 
Good  Fellow  used  to  draw  up  an  agreement  with  the  thresh¬ 
ers  that  they  should  not  make  such  arrangements.  In  a 
farmers  yard  at  Kindstrup  Robin  Good  Fellow  promised 
the  thresher  a  jacket  of  leather  if  he  did  not  use  such  meth¬ 
ods  to  hinder  Robin  Good  Fellow.  But  the  jacket  seemed  to 
be  delayed,  and  the  man  began  to  use  his  protecting  meth¬ 
ods  again.  There  were  several  Robin  Good  Fellows  present, 
though  unseen,  and  they  ran  out  with  such  a  speed  that  one 
of  them  broke  his  leg.  However  they  threw  the  jacket  to  the 
man  and  said:  ’If  you  had  kept  your  promise  a  longer  time 
you  had  get  it  with  silver-buttons’.»75 

»You  can  draw  a  cross  over  the  corn,  but  you  cannot 
draw  it  under  the  corn,  and  because  of  that  Robin  Good  Fel¬ 
low  can  take  it  from  beneath. »76 


72  LUF  10182. 

73  LUF  10345. 

74  LUF  482. 

75  E.  T.  Kristensen:  Danske  Sagn.  Ny  Raekke,  II,  p.  31:114. 

76  *  »  *  »  »  »  »  »  39:137. 
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on  the  low  wall  along  the  threshing-floor.  Bollaltebygget,  Knared,  Halland,  Sweden. 
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»They  always  made  cross  in  the  heap  of  corn  on  the  thresh- ' 
ing-floor  and  in  the  grain-store  to  hinder  Robin  Good  Fel¬ 
low  to  steal  the  corn.»77 

Carved  figures  on  the  low  wall  along  the  threshing-floor 
or  on  other  walls  or  wall-posts  in  connection  with  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor  are  sometimes  considered  to  be  made  in  order  to 
protect  the  corn  against  evil  beings. 

At  the  farm-yard  Bollaltebygget,  Knared,  Halland,  there 
are  three  wall-planks  in  the  low  wall  along  the  threshing- 
floor  with  several  carved  letters,  numerals,  signs  and  figures 
of  different  kind.  Some  of  the  numerals  are  dates  for  the 
year  when  the  numerals  are  carved,  for  instance  1639,  1662, 
1666,  1666  and  1684.  Some  of  the  letters  are  no  doubt 
the  initials  of  the  owner  or  the  carver.  There  are  6  pentagrams 
and  several  other  perhaps  magic  signs.  Some  of  the  lines 
seem  to  be  without  meaning.  On  one  of  the  planks  there 
are  several  horses.  Three  of  them  are  saddled  and  carry 
riders.  Three  riders  is  a  very  often  used  motif  in  the  peasant 
art  in  Sweden,  especially  in  the  South  of  Sweden,  Halland 
and  Smaland.  Mostly  it  is  the  holy  three  kings.  And  the  carved 
three  riders  on  the  plank  may,  perhaps,  show  us  a  simple 
picture  of  these  kings.  Moreover  there  is  one  more  horse 
and  three  parts  of  horses.  There  are  two  strange  stands  or 
scaffolds,  a  little  reminding  of  gallows.  The  people  in  that 
part  of  Halland  cannot  give  an  explanation  of  the  carved 
figures.  But  in  the  chip-carving  ornamentation  in  Sweden 
we  come  across  most  of  the  figures,  and  the  horses  and 
some  other  elements  are  common  in  the  peasant  paintings, 
called  »bonader»,  and  painted  just  in  that  same  parish 
where  the  wall-planks  are  found. 

In  other  parts  of  Sweden  we  meet  such  carvings  too, 
and  in  barns  we  often  find  churches  carved  on  the  walls. 


77  E.  T.  Kristensen:  Danske  Sagn.  Ny  Raekke  39  138 
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Fig.  20.  Carved  figures  from  threshing-floors  in  different  parts  of 
Norway.  Repr.  from  Ord  og  Sed  1936. 
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In  Norway ,  especially  in  West-Telemark  and  Setesdal  we 
often  find  carved  figures  on  the  walls  and  doors  and  wall- 
posts  in  the  threshing-floors. 

Einar  Stoltenberg,  Fyresdal  has  given  an  account  of 
these  carvings  in  Norway.  Some  of  the  figures  remind  of  the 
rock-carvings  from  the  bronce  age,  and  Stoltenberg  thinks  the 
figures  are  old  remembrances  of  vegetation  cult.  Most  of  the 
figures  are  only  found  in  threshing-floors;  Stoltenberg  has 
been  seeking  in  vain  for  such  figures  in  other  buildings.  The 
carvers  have  used  every  place  on  the  walls,  wall-posts, 
doors  and  every  place  where  they  could  carve.  There  are 
names  and  numerals  among  the  figures,  just  as  in  the  Swe¬ 
dish  material.  The  oldest  date  he  has  found  is  1629,  and  the 
youngest  is  1790.  Besides  the  numerals,  letters  and  geo¬ 
metrical  figures  there  are  horses,  ships,  oxen,  rams,  beasts 
of  prey,  serpents,  birds,  fabled  beasts,  men  and  women, 
trees,  hands,  weapons,  saddles  and  others.  In  »Ord  og  Sed» 
Stoltenberg  asked  the  readers  if  the  custom  to  carve  figures 
in  threshing-floors  is  known  in  the  reader’s  home  district, 
how  old  the  carvings  might  be,  if  they  had  local  names  on 
the  carvings,  and  other  details  of  interest  in  question.78 

Norsk  Folkeminnesamling  received  several  answers  on 
Stoltenberg’s  questions: 

Hordaland,  Hausherad:  Carved  reindeer. 

Hordaland,  Roldal:  Horse  1818,  ox,  two  struggling  horses, 
four  horses. 

Sogn  og  Fjordane,  Sunvik:  Ship  and  horses. 

Sogn  og  Fjordane,  Kyrkjebo:  The  informant  is  an  old 
man,  and  he  writes  the  following.  »This  is  very  interesting 
so  that  I  was  glad  to  read  about  it.  I  remember  when  as  a 
youngster  I  found  myself  on  a  threshing-floor  at  my  home, 
Kjernaas,  Larviksdalen,  Yttre  Sogn.  When  the  threshers 
became  tired  they  rested  upon  the  straw  on  the  floor,  and 


'8  Ord  og  Sed  1936.  Nr.  46.  Figurkrot  pa  Treskjelavar. 
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Fig.  21.  Three  horses  carved  on  the  walls  of  threshing-floors  in  Norway 
Repr.  from  Ord  og  Sed  1936. 


then  they  used  their  knives  to  carve  some  figures  on  the 
walls.  It  was  mostly  letters,  horses,  vessels  etc.  We  did  not 
mean  anything  by  it.  We  made  it  for  our  own  pleasure  and 
as  a  competition  as  to  which  of  us  was  able  to  carve  the 
finest  carving.  And  we  carved  in  the  mill  too.  When  sitting 
there  the  long  autumn  nights  we  carved  with  the  knife  ships, 
birds  and  other  things.  But  it  was  only  a  pastime. » 

Sor-Trondelag,  Holonda:  Geometrical  figures. 

Sor-Trondelag,  Snasa:  Geometrical  fig.  and  1830. 

Sor-Trondelag,  Snasa:  (Old  »sater»  =  dairy-farm)  »The 
walls  were  full  of  carved  names,  numerals,  and  many  other 
things.  One  beam  had  carved  figures  of  horses  and  men, 
riding  and  walking  men.  It  was  most  like  a  bridal  procession, 
headed  by  the  bridal  couple.» 

I  am  not  sure  that  mr  Stoltenberg  is  right.  Perhaps  the 
people  liked  to  do  something  for  them  own  pleasure  even 
formerly. 

The  protecting  of  the  cattle. 

Formerly  they  often  used  to  do  something  in  order  to 
protect  the  cattle  against  the  evil.  But  we  are  not  always 
able  to  point  out  if  the  arrangement  was  made  only  to  protect 
the  cattle,  or  if  it  was  intended  to  protect  the  corn  and  the 
human  beings  in  the  yard  too.  And  the  house  itself. 
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The  farmers  had  often  observed  distempers  among  the 
cattle,  and  as  they  did  not  understand  the  reason  why  the 
cattle  were  ill,  they  believed  that  it  must  be  sorcery.  And 
then  they  tried  to  meet  sorcery  with  magic  methods. 

The  most  common  method  to  protect  the  cattle  in  the 
barn  was  co  catch  a  living  serpent,  often,  perhaps  mostly,  a 
viper.  It  was  buried  living  in  a  hole  in  the  threshold.  Somti- 
mes  they  tried  to  feed  the  serpent  with  milk,  given  trough  a 
hole  in  its  prison.  We  have  a  note  from  Smaland  that 
they  used  to  feed  the  serpent  the  first  three  days,  so  that 
he  should  not  die  fasting!  (»gen  mat  di  tre  forste  daane,  for 
han  bor  inte  do  fastane»).79  They  fed  the  serpent  in  Bohus- 
lan  too.80  According  to  a  note  from  Halland  they  must 
have  a  new  serpent  every  year  in  springtime.81 

Several  informants  know  that  serpents  caught  when  they 
first  came  out  into  the  sunshine  in  the  early  spring-time  in 
March,  were  the  most  valuable.  In  the  South  of  Sweden 
the  serpents  first  appeared  in  March,  sometimes  in  February. 
More  northwart  they  appeared  later  of  course.82  Serpents 
caught  during  March  had  such  reputation  as  valuable  for 
this  purpose  that  they  paid  high  prices  for  them.  A  man  from 
Vastergotland  has  told  the  following.  »There  came  a  man 
who  had  »marsormar»  (serpents  caught  in  March)  for  sale. 
That  would  be  good.  We  paid  the  man  nine  daler  (one 
daler  17  ore,  thus  9  daler  =  l  x/2  shilling)  and  offered  him 
food  and  coffee.  We  placed  the  serpent  in  a  box  in  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  the  cow-house.  But  it  was  of  no  use.»83 

There  was  a  man  in  Kalv,  Vastergotland,  who  bought  (in 
1880)  a  »marsorm»  for  an  amount  of  300  Swedish  kronor. 

79  VFF  549. 

80  VFF  1621. 

81  IFGH  942. 

82  IFGH  3703. 

83  IFGH  753. 
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Fig.  22.  A  splitted  piece  of  a  beam 
from  above  a  door  at  a  farmyard 
Tingas,  Rolfstorp,  Halland,  Sweden. 

In  the  bored  hole  was  placed  a  piece 
of  paper  (see  Fig.  23- — 24)  and  the 
hole  was  tightened  with  a  wooden 
plug.  From  the  collections  of  Varbergs 
Museum,  Sweden.  Acc.  nr.  24487. 

They  had  it  in  the  threshold  of  the  cow-house.  When  the 
owner  huilt  a  new  cow-house  he  removed  the  serpent  to  the 
new  building.84 

In  Halland  as  well  as  in  Smaland  they  preferred  serpents 
caught  in  March,  to  place  in  the  threshold  of  the  cow¬ 
house.85 

According  to  a  note  from  Bohuslan  they  used  a  white 
serpent  in  the  threshold.86 

Mostly  they  used  vipers,  but  in  some  notes  (only  few)  we 
learn  that  they  used  a  snake.87  Once  there  is  mentioned  a  blind- 
worm  88  and  once  the  serpent  is  accompanied  by  a  frog. 89 

84  IFGH  753. 

86  VFF  448. 

86  VFF  1690. 

87  LUF  4445. 

88  Ericson,  Sodermanland,  worker  of  metal. 

89  IFGH  3382. 
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Sometimes  they  only  placed  the  head  of  the  serpent  in 
the  threshold 90,  and  sometimes  they  used  the  skin  of  the 
serpent. 

Other  animals  than  serpents  (and  once  a  frog)  are  not  pla¬ 
ced  in  or  under  the  threshold. 

But  several  animals,  mostly  birds,  or  heads  of  animals, 
are  hung  above  the  cattle,  above  the  doors  or  elsewhere  in 
the  cow-house  or  stable. 

Witch-knots  were  supposed  to  be  caused  from  the  night¬ 
mare,  riding  on  a  twig  of  a  tree.  If  they  hung  such  a  witch- 
knot  above  the  head  of  the  horse  or  cow,  upon  which  the 
nightmare  used  to  ride,  it  was  supposed  that  she  preferred 
the  witch-knot  and  was  to  leave  the  animal  in  peace. 
This  is  a  wide-spread  method  against  the  nightmare,  noted 
from  several  countries. 

Against  the  nightmare  they  also  used  crosses  made  of 
straw  and  brooms,  placed  crosswise  above  the  door.  In  the 
threshold  they  bored  a  hole  with  an  auger  and  let  in  some 
quicksilver,  communion  wine  and  many  other  things,  for 
instance  a  piece  of  cloth,  containing  iron,  brimstone,  a 
piece  of  a  serpent’s  skin,  some  hair,  nails,  silver,  steel  and 
so  on. 91 

The  methods  against  the  nightmare  are  too  many  to  be 
quoted  here.  In  the  material  I  have  gone  through  in  Swedish 
folklore  archives  there  are  108  notes  on  steel  as  good  against 
the  nightmare,  27  on  quicksilver,  21  on  crosses  above 
the  doors  of  the  cow-house,  47  on  some  birds  —  owl,  magpie, 
hawk  etc  —  hung  up  above  the  animals,  154  on  serpents,  19 
on  leaves  of  almanac,  hymn-book,  Bible  etc,,  79  on  the 
witch-knot,  etc, 

90  LUF.  3953. 

91  EU.  21504,  2259,  29035,  29036,  26492. 

IFGH  717,  992,  3699,  766,  2314,  2420,  3314,  3755,  3898,  3898. 

YFF  Li  —  543,  549. 

Letter  from  J.  A.  Goth,  Sjosas,  Sm&land. 
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Fig.  23.  The  piece  of  a  paper,  found  in  the  bored  hole  of  the  beam 
Fig.  22.  The  author  of  the  text  writes  on  »Angelorum  bonorum 
officium*  in  virtue  of  several  quotations  from  the  Bible;  Dan.  7:11  etc. 
■ —  N.B.  the  piece  fastened  to  the  left  edge  of  the  paper.  It  is  of  a  brown 
colour  and  a  little  porous.  • — From  the  collections  of  Varbergs  Museum. 

In  Evald  Tang  Kristensen,  Danske  Sagn,  II,  the  author 
has  quoted  methods  against  the  nightmare  on  p.  242  — p. 
251.  In  Finlands  svenska  folkdiktning,  VII:1,  we  find  a 
lot  of  methods  against  the  nightmare  on  p.  506 — 533.  Besides 
we  have  Valter  W.  Forsblom,  Om  mara  och  marritt  i 
osterbottnisk  folktro.  (Folkloristiska  och  etnografiska  stu- 
dier.  II.  Skrifter  utg.  av  Svenska  Litteratursallskapet  i 
Finland.  CXXXV.  Helsingfors  1917.) 

Finally  I  will  quote  a  letter  from  my  colleague  Greta 
Arwidson,  Visby,  Gottland.  She  has  been  so  kind  as  to  ask 
several  informants  about  these  questions,  and  one  of  the 
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answers  is  of  great  interest;  »Some  people  carried  ’tynge’ 
with  them,  (tynge  =:  heaviness;  it  cannot  be  exactly 
translated).  If  such  a  person  came  into  a  house,  some  sort 
of  accident  was  there  at  once.  Especially  they  were  careful 
'not  to  let  such  persons  come  into  the  cow-house,  for  then  the 
animals  would  be  taken  ill.  Some  persons  were  able  to  ench¬ 
ant  the  cattle,  to  take  away  the  milk  from  the  cows,  to 
give  the  cattle’  foderlaider’  (cannot  exactly  be  translated,  but 
means  to  take  away  the  appetite),  give  the  cattle  evil  shot 
etc. 

They  had  many  methods  against  such  evils,  for  instance 
to  bore  a  hole  in  the  threshold  and  let  in  quicksilver  and  after¬ 
wards  make  the  hole  so  tight  that  it  could  not  be  seen.  But 
if  they  could  see  the  hole  or  the  plug,  it  was  of  no  use.  An¬ 
other  method  was  to  give  the  cattle  garlic,  asafetida,  and 
’bavergall’.  Tobacco  was  also  good.  Above  the  door  they 
placed  the  head  of  a  serpent,  and  above  the  horses  they 
placed  heads  of  hares. » 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  hole  in  the  threshold.  In 
1929  Nordiska  Museet  bought  a  threshold  from  the  croft 
Kodansen,  Kristineholm,  Loharad.  There  was  a  bored  hole 
with  a  plug.  Boras  Museum  has  several  thresholds  with 
bored  holes  and  plugs.  Not  only  the  threshold  but  also  the 
beam  above  the  door  could  be  bored  in,  and  some  years  ago 
I  photographed  such  a  beam  at  Sagen,  S.  Ving,  Vastergotland. 
I  found  nothing  behind  the  plug.  The  things  once  hidden 
there  were  decayed,  I  suppose. 

In  Varbergs  Museum  we  have  a  piece  of  a  beam  from 
above  a  door  at  Bengtsson’s  farmyard,  Tingas,  Rolfstorp. 
There  was  a  bored  hole,  filled  with  a  piece  of  paper,  80  X 
95  mm.,  folded  and  rolled  up.  At  the  edge  of  the  paper  was 
fastened  a  piece  of  some  brown  material,  a  little  porous. 
The  paper  was  browncolored  an  inch  around  it.  We  find  a 
text  in  latin,  as  can  be  seen  on  the  pictures,  containing 
words  from  the  holy  Bible  and  fragments  of  a  text  apparently 
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Fig.  24.  The  other  side  of  the  paper,  repr.  on  Fig.  23.  The  author 
deals  with  the  angels  here  too. 

The  fact  that  the  angels  are  mentioned  and  the  Bible  is  quoted  seems 
to  be  the  reason  why  the  paper  was  placed  in  the  hole  of  the  beam 
above  the  door.  And  it  must  be  placed  there  in  order  to  prevent  the 
house  and  its  inhabitants  from  all  the  evil.  —  From  the  collections  of 
Varbergs  Museum,  Sweden. 


from  a  theological  paper.  The  hole  was  tightened  with  a 
plug. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  farm-yard  did  not  knowr  anything 
about  it. 

Are  horse-skulls  giving  a  better  echo  when  buried  under 

the  threshing-floor?  —  An  experiment  and  its  result. 

I  have  carried  out  an  experiment  in  order  to  find  out  if 
the  horse-skulls,  buried  under  the  threshing-floor,  really 
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did  give  a  better  echo,  a  louder  sound.  After  having  obtained 
two  horse-skulls  from  the  butchery  at  Halmstad  my  brother 
Karl  Sandklef  and  I  buried  them  under  the  bottom  of  his 
barn  with  the  foreheads  of  the  skulls  2 — 3  inches  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  bottom.  The  bottom  was  well  stamped 
and  dried,  and  afterwards  we  spread  some  straw  of  oat  over 
the  bottom  in  a  thickness  of  4 — 6  inches.  We  had  no  flail  but 
a  stake  of  the  same  weight  as  a  flail,  and  beating  on  the 
straw  round  the  skulls  as  well  as  above  them  we  heard  a 
remarkable  difference  in  the  sound  when  beating  just  upon 
that  place  where  we  had  buried  the  skulls,  and  when  we  were 
beating  out  of  the  way  of  them.  Besides  there  was  an  obvious 
difference  in  the  elasticity  in  the  bottom.  The  skulls  gave  not 
only  a  better  echo,  a  louder  sound,  but  also  a  much  better 
elasticity  in  the  beat. 

Besides  me  and  my  brother,  my  cousin,  Artur  Borjesson, 
the  managing  director  of  the  butchery  at  Halmstad,  was 
present  at  the  experiment  above  mentioned. 

The  skulls  are  left  in  the  ground  at  the  farm-yard,  where 
my  brother  lives.  Thus  the  experiment  may  be  repeated  if 
any  of  my  readers  are  interested. 


Conclusions. 

The  construction  of  the  threshing-floor. 

The  construction  of  the  threshing-floor  with  the  ends  of 
the  floor-planks  placed  on  beams  with  L-like  intersections 
and  the  outmost  planks  of  the  floor  cut  in  similar  L-like 
intersections  —  called  logvarg  —  and  all  the  planks  wedged 
together,  that  is  a  construction  we  meet  in  North  Thailand,  in 
South-west  Vastergotland  near  the  boundary  of  Halland, 
and  in  Hisingen,  north  of  Gothenburg. 

Southward  in  Halland  and  eastward  in  Smaland  there 
are  the  ends  of  the  floor-planks  placed  on  a  beam  which  is 
not  cut  in  the  L-like  intersection  but  with  an  usual  square 
section  and  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  wall.  This  construc¬ 
tion  is  spread  eastward  to  Wattern  and  Nassjo,  southward 
to  the  middle  of  the  South  Halland  and  Smaland,  and  north¬ 
ward  to  Vanern;  some  odd  exceptions  not  reckoned. 

Thus  we  have  a  territory  of  spreading  with  the  North  of 
Halland  in  the  middle  of  the  semicircular  figure. 

According  to  the  spreading  the  construction  with  logvarg 
may  be  invented  in  the  North  of  Halland.  Gradually  it  was 
scattered  round  the  West  of  Sweden,  being  more  simple  the 
longer  it  wandered  from  the  centre  of  the  semicircular  area. 
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Conclusions  according  to  the  singing  sound  of  the  flails, 
heating  the  floor,  the  importance  of  the  rhythm  in  the 
flail-threshing  and  the  methods  to  protect  the  house  against 
the  evil. 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  think  of  threshing-floors  as 
sound-hoards.  But  the  informants  in  South  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark  agree  as  to  state  this  view  of  the  things.  And  so  do  the 
informants  in  Ireland  as  to  the  use  of  horse-skulls  under  the 
floor  in  the  dwelling-house. 

There  are  a  lot  of  notes  in  our  folkloristic  records  about 
horse-skulls  buried  under  the  threshing-floor  in  order  to  get 
a  better  echo  and  to  attain  a  louder  sound  when  threshing. 
Some  notes  are  given  on  horse-skulls  buried  under  the  floor 
of  dwelling-houses  to  get  a  better  echo  when  dancing. 

H.  P.  Hansen,  Herning,  Denmark,  and  Sean  O’Suille- 
abhain,  Dublin,  Ireland,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  infor¬ 
mants  have  given  a  secondary  explanation  of  the  custom. 

Are  there  no  notes  of  skulls  buried  under  the  ground  in  order 
to  protect  the  house,  the  grain  and  the  cattle  against  the  evil? 

J ens  Kamp  quotes  one  note  on  horse-skulls  buried  under 
the  floor  in  order  to  hinder  the  trolls  from  stealing  grain. 
But  he  also  says:  »others  say  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
such  things  but  it  would  become  more  easy  to  thresh»  etc. 

We  have  a  similar  note  from  Skane,  and  the  informant 
is  in  the  same  opinion  as  Kamp.92  Sean  O’Suillebhain  quotes 
in  his  above  mentioned  paper  a  note  that  a  horse-skull  is 
buried  under  the  foundation  of  houses  in  building  to  bring 
luck  to  the  house.  But  his  informant  had  failed  to  get  any 
information  in  the  district  where  he  began  his  inquiries. 
»But  in  Furbough  the  people  told  me»  etc. 

I  can,  of  course,  not  judge  of  the  informant,  but  his  note 
is  one  of  the  most  vague  the  author  has  quoted. 
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Once  they  found  a  jaw-bone  of  a  horse  between  the  double 
floor  in  the  house  nr  4  Storgatan,  Falkoping.93  But  there  are 
no  traditions  noted,  and  the  find  is  a  solitary  one. 

Skulls  of  dogs  and  calves,  iron  pots  filled  with  flint  and 
empty  iron  pots  are  found  buried  under  the  floor,  and  the  infor¬ 
mants  say  it  is  done  in  order  to  get  abetter  echo  when  threshing. 

Thus  we  have  only  three  examples  of  burying  horse-skulls 
under  houses  in  order  to  get  luck,  two  of  which  are  in  two 
minds  the  Northern  examples  —  and  the  remainding, 
from  Ireland,  ought  to  be  taken  with  some  reserve. 

To  judge  from  this  material  it  seems  likely  enough  that 
the  many  informants  being  in  overwhelming  majority  are 
right  in  stating  that  the  reason  of  burying  the  skulls  is  the 
mentioned,  to  get  a  better  echo,  a  louder  sound. 

There  are  especially  three  strong  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  majority  of  the  informants  are  right:  l:o  the  arrange¬ 
ments  on  wooden  threshing-floors  to  increase  the  echo:  2:o 
the  threshers  dependent  on  the  audible  sound  to  keep  time, 
and  the  importance  of  the  singing  rhythm  in  the  labour; 
3:o  the  examples  of  the  hundred  of  different  methods  of 
protecting  the  house,  the  grain  and  the  cattle  against  the 
evil.  They  do  not  use  horse-skulls  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  seen  how  they  used  to  build  the  threshing-floor 
high,  how  they  liked  to  have  the  beams  and  the  whole  floor 
elastic,  how  some  floors  were  said  to  be  »dead  for  there  was  no 
sound»,  how  they  placed  strings  of  steel  or  of  brass  under  the 
floor  in  order  to  get  a  singing  sound  when  threshing;  in  short, 
how  the  beat  of  the  flail  had  to  be  as  audible  as  possible. 

We  have  seen  many  examples  of  how  the  threshers 
valued  the  rhythm.  »The  rhythmic  singing  of  the  flails  was 
of  great  importance)).  We  have  learned  the  reasons  why  they 
had  to  be  four  threshers,  and  how  to  make  the  neighbours 
believe  that  they  were  four,  even  if  they  were  two  or  three. 
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Finally  we  have  seen  hundreds  of  examples  of  how 
to  protect  the  house,  the  grain  and  the  cattle  against  the 
evil.  Most  of  the  methods  are  widely  spread.  You  must  agree 
in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  methods  are  magic,  to  a  certainty 
of  a  high  age.  And  the  informants  are  all  aware  of  the  reason 
why  the  methods  are  used. 

May  we  not  agree  in  the  fact  that  if  at  any  time  there  had 
been  a  magic  reason  of  the  burying  of  horse-skulls  under  the 
threshing-floor  or  under  the  floor  of  the  dwelling-house  some¬ 
one  must  have  remembered  it?  Just  as  they  remember  the 
reason  why  serpents  are  buried  in  thresholds,  birds  are 
hung  above  the  cattle  etc. 

Comparing  the  burying  of  horse-skulls  under  the  thresh- 
ingfloors  as  well  as  under  the  floor  of  the  dwelling-houses 
in  Denmark  and  in  Ireland  we  find  an  exact  accordancy 
between  the  methods  as  well  as  the  reasons  why  they  are  used. 
Consequently  we  may,  perhaps,  presuppose  a  connection 
and  dependence  between  Denmark  and  Ireland  concerning 
the  buried  horse-skulls  —  no  matter  if  eastward  or  westward. 

I  think  likely  that  such  a  connection  may  be  led  up  to  the 
Danish  occupation  of  large  parts  of  Ireland  under  the  Viking 
age.  Thus  not  only  the  method  but  also  the  reason  seems  to 
be  at  least  1000  years  old. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  right  to  put  our  own 
meanings  in  the  material  of  folklore,  if  the  meaning  is  not 
given  by  the  material  itself.  There  is  a  large  danger  in  con¬ 
structing  an  »older»  meaning  than  that  the  informants 
are  giving,  only  because  it  would  fit  in  with  some  doctrinal 
system. 

1  should  like  to  declare  that  it  seems  to  be  evident  that 
the  farmers  formerly  laid  stress  upon  how  to  get  a  good  echo, 
a  lond  sound,  even  a  singing  or  tinkling  sound  when  threshing, 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  they  buried  horse-skulls, 
iion  pots,  etc.  under  the  threshing-floors.  Corresponding  to 
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this  I  think  we  may  accept  the  informant’s  explanation  of  the 
burying  of  horse-skulls  etc.  under  the  dwelling-houses  in 
order  to  get  a  better  echo  when  dancing 
Quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

But  I  should  be  glad  if  anyone  would  be  able  to  produce 
a  material  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  proved  that  there 
was  once  another  meaning  in  the  customs  here  dealt  with. 
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